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PR O GRE S S IN Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 
brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 
transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 

ELECTRO NICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 

different principle. 
The basis of the’ transistor is purified germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the 

close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio ll 

valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 


The transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
consumption is negligible; and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases 
no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three , 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. - 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
And this is only a beginning. Research.continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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URING the past three months the cancion of the 


ing at the summit. Now the autumn season of international 
q negotiation is just about to start; the Disarmament Confer- 

ence is already under way in New York; later this week* Dr. Adenauer, 
the west German Chancellor, goes to Moscow; in a fortnight the 


Foreign Ministers will come together to prepare for their meeting with 


international scene has been completed by the Geneva meet- 


Mr. Molotoy in October. That is a heavy diplomatic programme; and - 


5 
4 
E 
q 
4 
= Nations Assembly meets; and at the same time the Western 


the world will be watching to see whether it is conducted in a new way, 
or whether i it just repeats the old wrangles. In other words, what does 
‘this new ‘atmosphere of Geneva’ mean? Does it really mean that the 
Cold War has ended, or is it just that there has been a warm summer— 
3 diplomatically as well as meteorologically? Did the meeting at the 


summit really achieve St Sh or was it just a pleasant party and a_ 


good show? 
a meeting of the four heads of governments was just a meaningless 
‘show. But no one who has studied foreign affairs can pretend that it 
-achieved much, in terms of diplomacy. Even now, six weeks after the 
end of the least secret, most public meeting at the summit in all 
history, people are still asking themselves: what exactly did happen 
at Geneva? As the Prime Minister and the President have both said, 
the success or failure of Geneva will not be made apparent until we 
‘see what happens at the next round of diplomatic meetings. So at 
ent we can only try to guess what it meant to the Russians, and 
erefore what it will mean for us. I believe that the summit meeting 
1 sort of shot-gun wedding, with America and Russia as the 
co le, the hydrogen bomb as the shotgun, and Britain acting 
It was in fact a public acknowledgement of what had 


No one who was at Genser’ in. July, as I was, can really think that 


‘By WILLIAM CLARK 


‘ 


long been pereguiceds that with nuclear weapons the dangers and 
disasters of war would far outweigh any possible advantages even for 
the victor. I say that has long been recognised, but only now are the 


consequences becoming apparent. For. instance, if neither Russian com- 


munism nor American capitalism is going to destroy the other, then 
they are going to have to learn to live with each other (that is ‘ co- 
existence’), and that will mean coming to agreed terms on how to 
live together. It is that process, of agreeing terms for coexistence, 
which was begun at Geneva and is about to reach a decisive stage 
now. At the meeting of heads of governments there was only an 
opportunity to make a public demonstration of the fact that the Cold 


War of abuse and recrimination was ending. Just because that had to 


be done publicly there was no opportunity to carry out any real 
negotiation about the terms for coexistence, which needs privacy. 

But Great Powers cannot just live together on the basis of smiles 
and hope. Even when war is not imminent, the diplomatic settlement 
of the problems of power politics is essential if trouble is to be avoided. 


_And we must face the fact that we seem a very long way from such 


a settlement. Any permanent or lasting peace in the world does demand 
that in Europe the problem of divided Germany should be solved, and 


that some measure of disarmament, at least a reduction from the 


present mountain-burdensome levels, should be achieved. At Geneva, 
no shred of progress was made on either of the great problems. 

On disarmament there had been some progress earlier when the 
Russians accepted many features of the western plans, but at Geneva, 
where there was the President’s astonishing offer of an exchange of 
blueprints, and Sir Anthony Eden’s more detailed and ingenious plan 
for mutual inspection in Europe, the Russians made ne concessions or 
offers. So disarmament, even after a further week of negotiation in 
New York, is pretty well becalmed. Russia and some of the satellites 
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have sannotnced Sha they are- red 
news, but the only disarmament that 1 


és <i ‘established by sista inspection. eS on Ssacees hich was” 


the main topic of discussion at Geneva, there was absolutely no pro- 
gress, and in the very last speech of the conference, Marshal Bulganin 


_ repeated in detail the whole extremely unyielding Russian. poses 


against the reunification of Germany. 
So this autumn, as Dr. Adenauer leaves for Moscow, we are iced 


with the glum fact that all the goodwill at the summit, all the. 


“atmosphere of Geneva’, has not moved us very far forward towards 


_ a settlement in Europe. Is it possible that, after all, the whole Geneva 
_ episode was just a clever trap laid by the communists, in the hope 


that the Western Alliance would disintegrate and leave the Soviet bloc 
once more predominant in Europe? No: I think that is, at the very 
least, a great over-simplification. It is as unwise to think that Geneva 


has meant no change in Russian policy, as it is to think it has meant _ 
a total reversal of Russian policy. The return of politeness to inter-. 


national politics does not mean the disappearance of struggle. The 
communist authoritarian and the western libertarian systems are still 
rivals, are still struggling to keep the allies they already have, and to 
win. the alliance of the uncommitted nations. But the nature of the 
struggle is changing as the ultimate appeal to total war appears less 


- and: less conceivable. 


‘ 


do they come here?’ Usually this means: 
- United States?’ Again, the answer is economic and not political. In 


What does this mean for us, for British and western policy, in the 
forthcoming months? First of all let us get it clear that the reason 
for the present favourable turn of events, for Russian reluctance to 


_use force to any great extent in their policy, is just because the united 


pe 2! feat ; 
preséai, situation, with Ghee divided and easte 


Russian control, is not the proper basis for a prolonged perio 
European peace. But it would be just as fatal to’ think that the policy 
of building up strength, which has served so well in the past seven 
years, will continue, to be sufficient for the future. 

There was another conference at Geneva a fortnight after the 
summit meeting—the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. It is hard to exaggerate the importance of that ‘meeting, for it 
showed how desperately interested the backward countries of the 
world are in this new source of power. We cannot hope to attract these 
countries to our system and our way of life by waving a menacing 
atom bomb; they are interested in an atomic reactor which will bring 
industrial power to their waste spaces. As the stalemate in nuclear 
warfare continues, I feel sure that our capacity and our readiness to 
help nations to raise their standards of living will become the vital 
factor in our rivalry with communism. That is the great new fact that 
is beginning to emerge. In Morocco and Malaya, in India and Indo- 
China, the people are watching to see which half of the world will 
help them more and more quickly—the Soviet or the western world. 

So the new phase of the struggle continues, but the weapons are 
changing—from instruments of total-destruction to ‘tools for develop- 
ment. Even now, while we are clearing up the aftermath of the Cold 


‘War, we must begin to turn our attention to this new phase of the 


sep eS which the word victory is not ‘meaningless. 
spteme Sens: ¥ 


| West Indians in Britain: Problems of + Immigration 


By CLARENCE SENIOR : Meus 


. HY ,do West Indians come here?’ is a question I have ~ 
: often been asked in the past six weeks. The answer is they 


are following a pattern set in previous crises in manpower. 


The first world war found Britain calling upon West Indians to help 


man ships and factories. The second world war.saw them recruited 
for forestry work, dock work, factory work, and for the R.A.F. Today 
when, according to Sir Anthony Eden’s speech on August 27, British 
exports are in ‘ mortal peril ’, West Indians can certainly help. in your 
“battle for production ’. 

The question is sometimes saad with a different emphasis : 


America we are suffering from a relatively large unemployment, in 
recent years, of around four per cent.—about four times your rate. 
Increasing unemployment, starting in the fall of 1953, was immediately 


reflected in a drastic drop in the migration of workers from the Com- 


monwealth of Puerto Rico to the continental United States. The drop 
was sixty-eight per cent. from 1953 to 1954, and only a small portion 
has been regained this year. The Puerto Rican migration is probably our 
‘most sensitive index of employment opportunities in the States. 

In Britain, by all accounts, you need the West Indian worker. 
Approximately. 35,000 are now here, and they will continue to come as 
Jong as there is work to be found. I find some people here who jump 


‘to an erroneous conclusion from the fact that the West Indian wants 


to migrate in search of better economic opportunities. They think the 
newcomers are the unemployed, the least fortunately placed people in 
the area from which they migrate. Past history, contemporary experi- 


_ ence, and an analysis of the Jamaican migration all show the fallacy of 
_ this opinion. The vast majority of all voluntary migration consists of 


the better-off members of the labour force, the more skilled workers, 
the: ‘better educated, the more ambitious and courageous. 
A contrary impression may arise from two factors. First, the Selina 


tion to generalise about any ethnic group from impressions, rumours, or 
personal experiences based on isolated incidents. Secondly, levels of 


skill vary with the complexity of the economic structure—the person 
who legitimately is rated as a skilled man in the West Indies — well 
be accepted hefe as only semi-skilled. — 

- The newcomer from the West Indies encounters many arneaniess in 


addition to those arising out of differences in levels of skill. Some of the 


- 


‘Why 
“Why don’t they go to the - 


ee relations; it is the way we “treat 


es 


difficulties can be overcome if care is taken to prepare the migrants by 
letting them know the kind of conditions for working and living over 
here before they leave the West Indies. My colleague, Mr. Douglas 
Manley, and I are working on such a programme. The programme will 
cover a whole range of subjects. The journeyman must know, for 
example, that he is required to have his tools with him. Income-receivers 
should be aware of the extent of income-tax deductions. Everyone from 
the tropics must be warned of the rigours of the British winter. It is not 
that the West Indians do not know that it is cold here; the difficulty 
lies in appreciating what cold means when you have never been cold. 
Some of the difficulties arise because the West Indians are coloured. 
They encounter prejudice and discrimination in many aspects of life— 
most often in housing. They pay more dearly for worse accommodation 
than do white people. The housing problem itself is, of course, a most 
difficult one for many Britons; for the coloured Briton it is made even 
more difficult because so many ‘doors are closed to him by race prejudice. 
I am happy to report that everywhere I have travelled, cities like Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Bristol, I have found persons willing and 
anxious to be helpful to the newcomer. They are striving, for instance, 
to overcome what often seems to be a physical fear at the sight of a 
black face. This and other events which make adjustment difficult for 


' the coloured person—such as children yelling ‘sambo’ or ‘ gollywog ’ 


at him in the street—seem to stem from children’s stories either ca 
the Negro as a clown or linking the colour black with all things evil. ~ 
Pastors of churches in many places have been leaders in helping 


to overcome these and many other obstacles to community acceptance. 


Local trades-union councils have also helped immensely in explaining 
to prejudiced persons that West Indians should be given a- chance to 
show that they can do jobs which would otherwise go begging. They are 
now found in a wide range of occupations fronr unskilled iron- 
workers to skilled’ arc-welders, electricians, and motor mechanics. Em- 
ployers. and labour ‘exchanges tell, me that most of ‘them: are doing 
excellent work. 

The economically highly developed nations of the world contain that 
third of the world’s peoples who are white. Race relations in such areas 
are being increasingly regarded by the other two-thirds of the we 
peoples, who are coloured, as the chief testing device for our dec 
ideals of fair play and democracy. It is no longer what we 
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in the Commonwealth 


By BRUCE MILLER 


N his report of the fifth unofficial Commonwealth Relations 
Conference at Lahore last year*, Professor Mansergh writes that 
the conference papers showed, in comparison with those at earlier 
conferences, a decline in ‘interest in questions of membership 
and constitution’, and ‘a new, and evidently not always con- 
genial, preoccupation with problems of power’. It seems to me that 
this indicates a new direction in Commonwealth relations, an advance 
from the period in which the Commonwealth was an assembly of 
colonies and ex-colonies to one in which it is primarily an assembly of 
nation-states. 
This is where the question of nationalism comes in. We can think 
of nationalism as a driving force urging a colony on to self-government. 
But we can think of it 
also in another con- 
text, that of national 
in the 
world of nation-states; 
and it is this aspect 
of the Commonwealth 
that matters most to 
the member-nations. 
To them the Com- 
monwealth is chiefly 
important as a special 
sort of international 
association to which 
they freely belong. I 
want here to discuss 
the nature of the 
Commonwealth as an 
element in interna- 
tional society, as re- 
vealed in the part it 
plays in the foreign 
policies of the nation- 
states that belong to 
it: what the Com- 
monwealth means to 
them in dealing with 
those - problems of 
power. which Profes- 
sor Mansergh has so 
neatly summarised in 
his report. 
First, though, it is necessary to mention two sets of illusions which 


were not displayed at Lahore but are often expressed in Britain. One 
is that there is an ‘ Empire policy’ in foreign affairs; the other is that 


since the imperial tie has been shattered the Commonwealth has no 
relevance in that field. Of the two, I should say that, surprisingly per- 
haps, the first view is the more widespread in this country. It is-held by 
people who have not caught up with events since 1939 and do not 


“understand the implications of either the Statute of Westminster or the 
Indian Independence Act. There is still a touching belief, fostered by 


P 


some newspapers, that ‘the Empire ’ consists of large numbers of black 
people who do what the British tell them and a smaller number of white 
people, big and bronzed and fit, who look to Britain as their motherland 


_and are glad to take her lead in international questions, because they are 


“not yet sufficiently grown-up to manage their own affairs. 


This is a travesty of the real situation. As Professor Mansergh points 
out, the Asian member-nations of the Commonwealth have their own 
scial interests in international affairs, which often make their policies 

across Britain’s. 
But it is not only the Asian Commonwealth countries that refuse to 
t either British policy or an imaginary ‘Empire’ policy. The old 
inions also refuse. Their independent initiative in foreign policy 
from at least thirty years back, from the Chanak crisis, when most 


Her Majesty the Queen with statesmen from the Commonwealth photographed during the Conference of 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London last January. The Ministers are (left to right) Sir Godfrey 

Huggins (Central Africa’ Federation), Mr. Mohammed Ali (Pakistan), Mr. Robert Menzies (Australia), 

Mr. Charles Swart (South Africa’s Minister of Justice, representing the Prime Minister), Sir Winston 

Churchill, Mr. Sydney Holland (New Zealand), Mr. Louis St. Laurent (Canada), Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
(India), and Sir John Kotelawala (Ceylon) 


of them showed reluctance to back up British policy towards Turkey. 
In the nineteen-thirties their influence upon British foreign policy at 
critical times was of growing importance, and may even have been 
decisive—a neglected point which Professor Mansergh has brought into 
prominence in an earlier book. Amongst them, South Africa was already 
pursuing an individual policy towards Germany, and Canada had her 
special understanding with the United States. But it was their experi- 
ence in the second world war that proved decisive in turning them 
towards independent foreign policies. Australia and New Zealand were 
forced by stubborn realities to recognise their dependence upon the 
United States. The possibility of global war affecting the American 
hemisphere meant that Mr. Mackenzie King’s characteristic back-seat 
policy of no commit- 
ments in international 
relations was trans- 
formed into the policy 
of Mr. St. Laurent 
and Mr. Pearson, by 
which Canada’ is 
firmly committed to 
the United States but 
exercises considerable 
freedom of choice in 
her other  interna- 
tional associations. 
The point is that it 
is absurd to talk about 
an ‘Empire’ policy, 
if one means a policy 
controlled from Lon- 
don either by the 
British Government 
or by some permanent 
conclave of imperial 
high priests, like the 
Imperial War Cabinet 
of the first world war. 
The Commonwealth 
is not like that at all. 

But that is not to 
say that the Common- 
wealth means nothing 
in the field of foreign 
policy. Here I come 
to what I have called the second illusion, the view that there is abso- 
lutely no co-ordination between the policies of Commonwealth countries, 
and that any talk about the possibility of the Commonwealth meaning 
something special in the international society of sovereign states is 
nonsense. This is a view held by fewer people, and better informed 
people, than the other illusion I mentioned. They have caught up with 
the Statute of Westminster and the Indian Independence Act; they have 
read Mr. Nehru’s speeches; they have observed the cheerful way in 
which Australia and New Zealand accommodated themselves to the 
exclusion of Britain from the Anzus Pact. In consequence, they conclude 
that we now have in the Commonwealth a jangle of discordant national 
policies with no prospect of anything more harmonious emerging. They 
view the conferences of Commonwealth Prime Ministers as formal 
affairs with no content. I think their view is largely a reaction against 
all the windy talk about drawing the Empire closer together that went 
on between the wars. It also owes something to an emphasis upon the 
formal difference between a colonial dependency and an independent 
state. A colony is assumed to be totally without initiative in foreign 
policy; a nation-state is assumed to be totally independent in the same 
sphere. We have to make these formal distinctions in order to keep the 
machinery of diplomacy working and the structure of international 
bodies intelligible. But we should not let them dominate us to the point 


* The Multi-Racial Commonwealth. By Nicholas Mansergh. Royal Institute of International Affairs, 21s, 


~ account in foreign affairs: 
_ nationalism amongst the independent members of the Commonwealth, 
and does link this with the fact that nationalism in the mid-twentieth’ 


Be: erecta power or eh one Sa, 


- There is this to be said for this view haet ie Conntincleieeatiin’ is es no es 


it does focus attention upon the fact of 


century, especially in Asia, means the strident assertion of one’s inde- 


: pendence. But saying one is independent is one thing; being independent 


is another. Despite the highly nationalistic statements of the leaders of 


some member-nations of the Commonwealth (and I include South 


Africa ‘here as well as the Asian members), it is noticeable that they 


find the Commonwealth a convenient place to assert their nationalism 


and to make informal contacts with other countries which may be of 
like mind on important questions which concern them. This is some- 
thing more than coming together because you have common parlia- 
mentary systems, or because there is something about the common room 
at All Souls that appeals to emment Indians. It is an assertion of national 


_ interest. And national interest, we have many times been told, is what 


brings nations together or keeps them apart. 
‘The point was put with force in a leading article in The Times before 


the Commonwealth conference last January. ‘Almost every sovereign 


member of the Commonwealth’, it said, ‘now has its external com- 
mitments and alliances, for the most part considerably more rigid than 
those which bind it to its Commonwealth partners. Yet all alike, con- 
tractually bound as most of them are to these external associations, 
find it profitable to belong also to an association among themselves 
which does not seek to bind them to anything more definite than mutual 
goodwill. The Commonwealth Ministers, it may be thought, will con- 
tinue to come to London, or ‘to any other of their various capitals 
where they may be invited, because they can give one another certain 
benefits not to be found in any other international gathering *. And a 
day or so earlier, Mr. Nehru said: “I think a progressively larger 


number of Indians will share my view of the Commonwealth. It is. 


essentially a view based on a larger and enlightened self-interest of all 
parties concerned. Any form of co-operation must have this basis *. 


The Commonwealth and National Interest = 

Those words—‘ profitable’ in The Times leader, ‘enlightened self- 
interest ’ in Mr. Nehru’s statement—indicate that we may expect to 
find in the foreign policies of the various Commonwealth countries 


evidence that they feel their national interest is served—positively 


» 


the diplomats value it. 


served—by their membership of this odd institution, the Common- 
wealth. One reason for this development in the last few years is brought 


out by Professor Mansergh when he observes that, on the evidence of 


the Lahore Conference, the United Nations has ceased to be relied on 
by the Commonwealth nations as a source of defence or a means of 
preserving peace. In my view, the Commonwealth now performs, for 
most of its members, some at least of the services which, ten years ago, 
‘they might have expected to receive from the United Nations. 

_ Take this country first, and leave aside for the moment its colonial 


problems. How does membership of the Commonwealth affect British 


foreign policy? For one thing, it gives this country at least an effective 


_ talking-point when it is defending its abstention from European federa- 


tion and ‘other schemes such as E.D.C. Secondly, it provides room for 
a Foreign Secretary to manoeuvre in his discussions with the United 
States: I do not go so far as the un-named American diplomat who is 
supposed to have said ‘Eden is always pulling a Nehru on us’, but I 
do think this country has found it useful to fall back upon Common- 


wealth opinion—whether that of the Commonwealth as a whole or of 


individual members such as India—as an extra reason for urging 


‘caution upon the United States in certain matters, especially those 


connected with Asia. Professor Mansergh’s report makes it clear that 
this desire to use the Commonwealth as a means of occasional restraint 
upon American policy is felt not only in Britain but in all the other 
Commonwealth countries, despite’ the close connection of mest of them 


_ with the U.S.A. Thirdly, the fact of Asian membership of the Common- 


wealth has helped Britain to stay on good terms with countries like 


Burma and Indonesia, and to keep in touch with the Communist 


Government of China at times when direct communication might not 
have been the easiest or most useful method. Apart from these direct 


advantages, I think it is clear that British diplomacy values the oppor- 


tunity to ‘suggest in a vague sort of way that it carries with it the 
goodwill of the Commonwealth as a whole. To pin down this advantage 
might be to expose it as a myth or an illusion; nevertheless, I think 


goodwill in Asia which membership of the Commonwealth gives peters 


‘more opportunity to exploit contacts outside the American 


a so peer as “Britain. Both he ana Mr. - | ae 


and they recognise, I think, that membership of the Commonwealth 
gives Canada more effective independence than she would have if she. 
were not a member. It is not that membership gives her more power, 
in the sense of more guns; it is rather that it gives her more influence, 
hemisphere, 
and so prevent her Policy 1 from ‘being overborne by American influence. 


Links with the Asian (aa 

Misch whe same ie beconiing: cru of Acuaiill ahaa 
I said earlier that their war-time experiences had convinced them of 
their dependence on the United States; their participation in the Anzus 
and Seato pacts shows how seriously they take this. They know that 
they stand or fall with the United States. But the erratic nature of 
American policy towards Asia in recent years, and the often unpre- 
dictable character of the machinery by which American foreign policy 
is fashioned, have made their governments somewhat apprehensive of 
being dragged into war on the coat-tails of an excited America. That is 
sufficient reason in itself why they should welcome the Commonwealth 
as a link not only with Britain, not only with Canada, another country 
in like circumstances, but also with the Asian countries. Statesmen in 
Australia and New Zealand know as well that geography demands that 
they. learn to live with the new nations of south-east Asia; and the 
informal, almost casual, nature of Commonwealth association is, from 
their point of view, the best way of constructing such.a living 
ment. It entails no obligations, but it lets them know what India and 
Pakistan and Ceylon are thinking, and it helps them to make their 
own viewpoint known, even when it isnot accepted. 

If we take Mr. Nehru’s position in India we have, I think, the best 
example of what the Commonwealth means in terms of the national 
interest of an Asian member-country. India has certain objectives which 
qualify as national interests. Amongst them are the destruction of 
colonialism and racial discrimmation, the transformation of the Indian 
economy, the attempt to stay out of ‘blocs’ and alliances, while at the 
same time ing India from ing a communist state on the 
Chinese or Russian model. The special method which India uses to 
advance these interests is that of moral suasion. And the point of her 
Commonwealth membership was aptly put by Taya Zinkin, correspon- 
dent of The Manchester Guardian, last Republic Day, in these words: 
“The voice of Mr. Nehru, a senior partner of the Commonwealth, 


_ talking to the free world is as loud as the Commonwealth is wide: loud 
‘enough even to be heard in Washington through the London relay’. 


India stays in the Commonwealth because it is not an alliance, it is 
not communist, it offers opportunities for productive investment through 


the atmosphere of financial confidence which Commonwealth con- 


ferences contribute to, because it offers an opportunity to influence 


‘countries which are colonial ‘Powers by quiet and confidential means. 


There is an atmosphere of ‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles’ 
about it that exactly suits the ambivalent position of India. It is an 
association rich in understandings while devoid of firm commitments. 
If India went communist, of course, things would be very different. 


‘But as things stand, the ve pei enables India to be a: = 


west while not in it. 


The Position of South Africa ; sry 
CConnpae dns er acidic © Sevan Alcs, aunty ana 
so ‘antipathetic to India as to make it almost impossible for the 
Commonwealth to hold them both. It is, in a sense, amazing in the 
light of history that an Afrikaner Nationalist Government in South 
Africa should voluntarily remain within an association which smacks 
of the old Empire. in its formal symbols and contains a country so 
unpleasant to South Africans as India. But it Sout Ai ae 
in the Commonwealth she would not be in any si al 
association at all. She would still be in the United Nasdnsy bur he 
is eaely “spy cies. Sarena ee eee ype 

powers such as Portugal, whose capacity to help her 
that she is a lit 
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she has a chance to push her interests, and she has indirect access to 

_ the United States. In her own way, like India, she finds the Common- 

wealth a highly convenient affair for the advancement of her national 

interests, and, indeed, her nationalism. The recent agreement over 
Simonstown is a good example of what her membership of the Common- 
wealth enables her to achieve without stress or strain. 

Pakistan and Ceylon, I think, are both interested in remaining in 
the Commonwealth primarily because it ensures them equality of 
status with their bigger neighbour, India. If India were in and they 
were out, India would have the ear of the other Commonwealth 
countries and they would not. And both of them are extremely anxious 

to make friends outside southern Asia, in case they should ever be 
subject to Indian pressure. Theré are many other reasons—the influence 
of the sterling area, for instance, which means as much to them as to 
most other Commonwealth. members—but this use of the Common- 
wealth as 4 make-weight against India is their main concern. 

What does this add up to? What sort of thing is the Commonwealth 

in international society? If, as Dr. Ronald Robinson has said, it ‘ fails 
most of the cruder tests of political reality ’,* does that mean it has no 


utility to its members? I think the opposite is true. The Common-. 
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wealth is hard to fit into any of the conventional categories of inter- 
national classification; it is not an alliance, it is not a supra-national 
body, it is not like the United Nations or the French Union or the 
Organisation of American States, all of which have elaborate constitu- 
tions and secretariats. I call it an association of mutual convenience. 
It ise something each of the Commonwealth countries would feel 
poorer without. Beset with problems of power, the Commonwealth as an 
institution is a useful addition to their: resources in the international 
field. It adds to their stature, gives them room for manoeuvre, tips 
them off about the bigger happenings in international life, provides 
informal consultation where formal communication might break down, 
acts as a shock-absorber against some of the buffets of the cold war. 
The corollary of this is that the Commonwealth will continue as it is 
only so long as that mutual convenience remains. But need we be 
pessimistic about that? The Commonwealth has proved highly adapt- 
able, even protean, in the past. Bits might drop off it. But new bits 
wish to attach themselves. And it is so flexible and so lacking in rigid 
commitments that it is likely to remain both unique 4nd practical. Te 
the member-nations, its practicality will continue to be tested largely 
by the extent to which it enables them to practise national self-assertion. 
—Third Programme 


Lords by Creation 


The first of three talks by ENOCH POWELL, MP. 


N all discussions about reform of the House of Lords, the question 
inevitably crops up of influencing the composition of the Upper 
House by new forms of creation. I'am not concerned here with the 
rights or wrongs of any proposals for reform of the House of 
Lords, but I doubt whether people realise 
how much the House of Lords, as we have 
it, owes its very existence to creation: that 
‘without the device of creation it would 
never have survived and developed as it 
has. And I am sure people do not realise 
that this device of creation, far from being 
something inevitable, was not even 
probable, and that really it was a curious 
historical accident which gave it to us. 
_ The original House of Lords was a 
purely feudal body. The King had a right 
to summon to his court those who held 
their land as his tenants, and those whom 
he did not summon were usually glad 
enough not to be summoned—they escaped 
responsibility for acts or judgements which 
‘were given by the feudal Council. But in 
process of time a change came over this; 
other forms of holding land began to 
* supersede the feudal tenure of land which 
constituted this link between the King and 
his tenants-in-chief—his barons. There 
were new forms of wealth arising in the 
towns and cities of the country, and at the 
‘same time membership of the King’s 
Council, the right to be summoned by him 
to give counsel and advice, started to 
become a privilege and ceased to be a 
burden. 
__ When these changes became evident, 
the attitude of the barons summoned by 
the King was bound to be different, and 
soon find that the great families began 
to make the claim that they and they alone 
uld be summoned, that the King should 
longer pick and choose amongst his 
nants, summoning to one parliament this 
n, and then deciding not to call him to 
mext parliament. And so, under 
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Queen Elizabeth I in the House of Lords 


Edward II, the baronage definitely stated that those who had been 
summoned in the past ought to be the only barons—the only peers of 
the realm—whom the King could summon. 

Edward III, Edward II’s successor, was both a popular and a very 
influential monarch, and he was able to 
get round this limitation. He did, in fact, 
from time to time summon new men to 
his parliament. But then a crisis came 
under Richard II. Richard II was con- 
stantly being checkmated by an influential 
group in his baronage, and in his parlia- 
ment. He no longer felt able to take the 
step of simply summoning new men to his 
House of Lords. And so it was that in the 
year 1387 he made what was to be his- 
torically a most important innovation. He 
proceeded to create a peer of the realm. 
Those who have been in Worcester 
Cathedral will perhaps remember, near to 
the north door of the cathedral, the magni- 
ficent tomb of John Beauchamp, of Holt 
Castle between Worcester and Kidder- 
minster. It was John Beauchamp whom 
Richard II proceeded by a patent to create 
as a peer and baron of the realm. It was 
a complete break with the feudal parlia- 
ment; it was a complete break with the 
basis thitherto assumed of membership of 
the House of Lords. 

There were two factors which enabled 
Richard II to take this step. The first was 
that for many years past higher dignities 
in the peerage, those of earl, and subse- 
quently of duke and of marquis, which 
Richard himself had imported from the 
Continent, had already been created by 
patent. Those who were created earl or 
duke were already barons, they were 
already members of the House of Lords, 
but their higher dignity was given to them 
by an act of the King—by a solemnly 
issued patent. So there was a kind of pre- 
cedent in these higher ranks of the peerage 
for the creation of a peerage itself. 
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‘Elizabethan lawyers, confronted . with 


time long before the invention of | . 
_ patents of creation? This was a ques- 2 


One “of ge Soden of the period 
chivalry was that knighthood, which had previously merely m 


te that a person whose duty was to bear arms as a horseman had come of. 

age, was converted into a ceremony of initiation into a band of people 

_ with a particular dignity, and with particular rules and duties. So 
knighthood—which had previously been a status just like that of a 
tenant or a frecholder—had come to be an honour which could be con- 
_ ferred, and conferred indeed only by the King. It was against the back- 


ground of these two precedents—the precedent of creating higher 
dignities in the peerage, and the idea that something like knighthood 
could be conferred by the King—that Richard II took this “oh ee gaan 
step of creating a peer. 

Richard II had no success in his struggle with the baronial opposition, 
and it was not for a generation that the same device was tried again. 
But during the quarrels of the different 
branches of the House of Lancaster, 
and during thé Wars of the Roses 
between the Houses of Lancaster and 
York, we do find constant use made of 
creation of peers. The faction which 
succeeded in getting back into power 
found itself with the House of Lords 
depopulated by attainder or by death, 
and naturally proceeded to fill it up as 
rapidly as possible, and to fill it up 
with its own supporters. They did this 
by this method of creation by patent 
which had now become the- normal 
method. By the fifteenth century 
creation by patent was in fact the only 
way in which the composition of the 
House of Lords was capable of being 
influenced. | 

Then there occurred another curious 
historic accident, probably one of the 
most curious quirks in the whole his- 
tory of the British Constitution. The ~ 


the House of Lords as they then found 
it, could understand well enough how 
the peers came to be there who had 
been created by patent. But how, they 
proceeded to ask, did these other people 
come to be here—those families which 
had always been summoned from the 


tion which, once having asked, they 
had to answer, and it was probably Sir 
Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice, 
who answered it by saying that the act . 

of sending a writ of summons to a 


- person automatically made him a mem- 


ber of the House of Lords. It was a pure invention: there was no 
historical reality in it. Edward I would have been staggered to hear 
that by sending a writ summoning one of his landowners to his Council 
he was creating a permanent hereditary peerage, tenable for centuries 
to come. But such was the legal fiction which the Elizabethan lawyers: 
invented. 

These peerages, which they were pleased to call peerages ‘created by 
writ, these older peerages which came down from the feudal age, 
differed in an important respect from the peerages created by patent. 
Patents nearly always created a dignity which should only descend to 
male heirs, and which could not be inherited or transmitted through a 
female. But these older peerages had been able to descend like land 
itself—like the land upon the tenure of which their existence depended 
—from a man to a woman, and be transmitted again from a woman to 
a man. They were thus much more desirable peerages to have, 
since they did not become extinct if there was only a female heir to the 
peerage; and that is probably the reason why a number of peerages 
appear still to have been created by writ in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. There is more than a little reason to suspect that the owners 
of peerages created by patent had taken steps to have all traces of 
the patent destroyed, so that their peerage could then descend 


NO SURRENDER—AT hein aide 


Finer Peer, “WHAT ABOUT THE WHITE FLAG?" 


Sxcoxn Peer.” WELL, I DARE SAY IT‘LL COME TO THAT IN THE END; BUT WE 
MAY AS ‘WELL LOOSE OFF THIS STUFF FIRST." 


Punch’s cartoon at the time of the Parliament Ace of 1911 
Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch’ found themselves dependent on the Six- 


or fee guided be oka and mete eae apr was a source 


of income—the right which he possessed to create peerag: Accordingly 
he instituted what was practically a tarifi—so much for an earldom, so 
much for a viscounty, so much for a barony; and indeed went further, 
and invented an entirely new: dignity, the baronet, and sold baronetcies 
at £1,000 apiece. A rather more serious use was ‘made of this money- 
raising aspect of peerage creation by his son Charles I, who, find- 
ing himself low in funds at the° beginning of the Civil War, 
created a considerable number of peerages in return for the advance 
of ees or the giving of help in the war. = 

a We do not come to anything ‘sia 
the modern use of creation for political 
purposes until the rise of the modern 
political parties. But as soon as those 
Political parties become discernible, in 
the reign of Queen Anne in particular. 
we do get a modern-sounding — use of 
the device of creation. The most famous 
instance of this was the so-called ‘ Tory 
Dozen ’—twelve peers who were created 
by Queen Anne in 1712 on the advice 
of her Minister, Robert Harley. Nine 
of them were created on the same “day. 
and in order to establish some order of 
precedence between them, they dated 
the patents in successive hours of the 
day from seven o’clock in the morning 
_ till four o’clock in ‘the afternoon, only 
“missing out an hour for dinner. A good 
‘deal of irritation was caused to the 
holders of older peerages by this 
sudden invasion of their House by the 
twelve new men, and one peer cynically 
enquired whether the new peers would 
vote separately or. whether like the 
twelve of the jury, they would vote by 
their foreman. 
_ Most history books have it that the 
purpose of this creation of twelve peers 
by Queen Anne was to enable hei 
Government to get approval for the 
| Treaty of Utrecht. That is a mistake 
because when the Treaty of Utrechi 
| came up a few months later, it was 
_ carried by a majority of forty-five. The 
reason why the Government insisted on 
creating these peers was: that they often 


teen Scottish peers, notoriously capable 
of being bought by the Government of the time, but liable when they 
held the balance, like a party in more recent years, to put the price a 
little high. It was really in order to escape from having to pay the price 
of this balancing factor of the sixteen Scottish peers that the creation 
of the ‘ Tory Dozen’ was made by Robert Harley. 


_ ~~ Harley’s party and the possibility of the return of the Stuarts dis- 


Sppeeas with the death of Queen Anne and the accession of the House 
of Hanover. No sooner had the House of Hanover come to the throne 
than their supporters, the Whigs, proceeded to dig in by all sorts of 
means, One means was to lengthen the life of the parliament from 
three to seven years. Another method, ‘which nearly succeeded, and 
which if it had succeded would almost certainly ‘have meant that we 
should today have no House of Lords at all, was the Peerage Bill, 
introduced in 1719 by the then Prime Minister, Stanhope. This Bill 
‘proposed virtually to destroy the power of the King to make new 
peerages at all: the size of the House of Lords was to be fixed and 


the King was only to have the power of making new peerages by tha a 


to create those which became extinct. It is obvious that if tha 
been passed, neither the King nor his Government have 
the actions or ‘the ap ea of the ip 1 


: - Bill, and | it was never passed. 

wiced not have ‘been so nervous, Re in hak ieee 
of the eighteenth century when they dominated the political 
le need arose to make use of the creation of peerages. The 
owth in the numbers of the peerage started only at the end of 


“ir destroyed by various reforms. That was the reason why the 
unger Pitt, governing before and during the Napoleonic Wars, 
created so many peers: it was one of the few forms of reward or 
influence which it was still in the power of the King and of the King’s 


_ Government to exercise. In his first seventeen years as a Prime Minister 


he ‘made eighty-eight new peers. But inflation is not confined to 


_ currency, and a devaluation in the value of a peerage meant a constant _ 
acceleration in the rate of creation if the Government was to keep-up — 


with the demands of its supporters. So the House of Lords almost 
doubled in size between the beginning and the end of the reign of 
George III. That brings us almost to within reach of modern times. 
By the time of the Reform Act of 1832, these massive creations had so. 
increased, the size ue the: House, and the political divisions of the time 


—— 
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Conference in the hope of finding, behind the Iron Curtain, the 

explanation of what happened at Geneva. I think I have found 
_the answer I was seeking. It lies, I believe, in the enormous change 
which seven years a made in the rs on the opposite sides of 
the Curtain. 
_ When I last crossed that barrier in 1949 it was, in reality, the defence 
line of the west, and it was being held with some difficulty. The 
Marshall Plan had not yet really begun to: work, the North Atlantic 


a AM one of areal reporters who Went eastward after the Geneva 


Alliance was just being formed; western Europe was worm-eaten with 


fear, disunity, communism, and physical depression. The Iron Curtain 
then was a dam, and the water level was high on the communist side 
and low on our side. The dam might have burst at any moment and 
western Europe would have been flooded almost overnight by the 
tide sweeping outwards from Moscow. The Iron Curtain is still a dam 
today but the pressure on it no longer comes from the east: it comes 
from our side and the pressure is very great, and the communist 


countries know that the dam will not hold indefinitely against this 


_Tising pressure from the west. They face two choices: either they can 
wait until the pressure breaks the dam, or they can try to reduce the 
pressure by ‘letting a controlled flow through the dam. This is my 

4 conclusion from my own trip behind the Curtain and my yoeeay of what 
lay behind the Geneva Conference. 

‘ _ My trip started in Vienna. We crossed the Curtain on a little railway 
bridge over a small stream; then a ploughed strip, three barbed wire 
fences, and we were in Czechoslovakia. From the border to Prague we 
- counted exactly four lorries, two buses, eighteen passenger cars, and 
- seven motor-bicycles. And the fields, something was wrong there, too. 

"Czechoslovakia is the most heavily industrialised country in eastern 
Europe, but where were the tractors and reapers and combines which 

communist posters show taking the toil out of the life of the worker? 

f Men were cutting grain with scythes and women were binding the 
sheaves and putting them up in shocks by hand. 

Prague puzzled me, too. I had seen it several times before. First 

when the Germans had been in it for two years at the beginning of the 

‘war and already taken many good things away, but it was better then; 


‘not bad yet in 1949 when the new regime was just getting started. It 
is different now, in small ways. Clothes are shabbier, people walk more 
,, talk less, in lower tones; shop windows have the drab look 


"5 emocracy printing shops and the displays are arranged by 
pete state. Then, another thing one notices: the enormous 


4 eotietacs the political composition of the House was no longer app 


_ revolution. The peers gave in rather than submit to that i increase. 


hteenth century, when the Crown’s other forms of patronage — 
in the size of the House of Lords, the political use of creation had > 

become, if not obsolete, at any rate revolutionary. But before one can ~~ 

understand the significance of these crises, of the Reform Bill of 1832 

and the Parliament Act of 1911, for the House of Lords, one must 

-study the means by which the ‘House of Lords and the House of | 


= Changes | behind the Tron Curtain 


Beane sei oe By JOSEPH HARSCH 


and it had again been gay and lively and well stocked in 1947, and — 


seems to be inevitable when the labels on goods are printed in 


F hat rere Ree vast Tory aasioe in 
Lords in 1832. In fact, the old device of creation to 


able. In order to pass the Reform Bill against the House of Lords it He 
would have meant a creation of fifty peers, and that the peers of the ae 
time, and certainly the King himself, regarded as tantamount to tere 


Move eighty years on to the crisis of 1911. It would have required 
400 peers to carry the Parliament Bill of that year against the original ¢ 
opposition of the House of Lords. So, by the sheer dint of the growth 


Commons were kept running. in double harness up to 1832. 
Meanwhile, let us notice that this device of creation, of creation by 
patent’of a peerage which can descend to male heirs, has been, through- 
out 700 years of English history, the device which has enabled the 
House of Lords to adapt itself and to survive. To this day it ensures 
that there is a fairly rapid turnover in the families which supply the — 
membership of the House of Lords. Out of 830 hereditary peers who ~ 
sit today, no Bus than 120 have n no heir.—Third Programme 


es in the isc of book-shops but scarcely in the number of 


their customers. I. saw no one inside a book-shop but many people in 
queues outside butchers’ shops. The Government says this is because the 
Czech people have learned to eat more meat. Twice this year they have 
had shipments of pork, all the way from China; but there are still 
queues in the butchers’ shops. 

-Then we went on to Poland, again by train. These People’s Demo- 
cracies countries are different from each other, sometimes in unex- 


pected ways. Czech propaganda posters always mention the Soviet 


Union; Polish propaganda posters do not. And there were not so many 
of them. At the Polish railroad stations on the way to Warsaw we saw 
several Roman Catholic priests in full clerical garb walking briskly 
and unselfconsciously. I had seen none in Czechoslovakia. But the story 
on the farmlands was the same. We were eight hours from the borders 
of Warsaw on the train and we saw not one single piece of farm 
machinery; nothing but scythes, and women binding and shocking the 
grain. And no motor transport on the highways at all, until we drew 
near Warsaw. Over and over again in these countries you ask yourself: 

‘Where is the result of all the boasted industrialisation? ’ In Poland 
the answer is partly Warsaw itself. Warsaw is the show place of eastern 
European communism. It has been made to rise from the ashes left by 


-Hitler’s Storm Troopers, and it has risen impressively. 


Then, as a visiting reporter talks with communist and non-communist 
Poles and western diplomats, three big facts about Poland, after seven 
years of intensive communist pressure, begin to emerge. The Govern- 
ment has waged war on three ancient Polish institutions: the peasant, 


_ the Roman Catholic Church, and the inclination of the Polish labourer 


to work when and where he pleases. The state has hurt all three of 
these institutions, but it has yet to break any one of the three. The 
peasant still owns and tills eighty per cent. of the farm land; the church 
still holds the loyalty of ninety-five per cent. of the people; the labourer 
quits his job when he likes and moves on to another. The communist 
Government in Poland has not yet dared to move decisively against 
peasant, Church, or worker. 

I have a feeling, which I cannot prove, but a feeling as a reporter, 
that the tide has turned in Poland against the regime: that it is on the 
defersive, that it dare not return to the offensive on these three main 
internal fronts of the battle between the new communist regime and 
the ancient institutions of Poland. I know that Czechoslovakia has been 
hurt by communism, that it and its people are less well off; I am sure 
that the pressure on the communist countries from the west is far 


Breate than the pressure outwards. 
—From ‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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Placebos 


i NE supposes that most laymen (it is revealing that one auto- 
matically uses the word layman to contrast with the word 
scientist, as in earlier times layman was contrasted with 
priest) are not familiar with the word ‘ placebo’. Dr. Magnus 

Pyke, in a broadcast talk which is published today on another page, 

__. explains its meaning. A placebo is a dummy pill or a dummy medicine 

a used by scientific research workers when they are testing the effect of 

real pills or real medicines on a group of subjects. It is necessary to 

have a sample of people—or ‘control ’—fed on placebos to check by 


their genuine effects. Hence the placebo must be as realistic as possible 
(as a trout fisher’s fly is to a real fly). It must have a slightly bitter 


taste and if in a bottle be red, yellow, or brown. After all, most | 


_ patients know which medicines they trust. Everyone has. heard-the story 
of the old lady in the locum’s. surgery who protested when the colour of 
her medicine was changed. Once we were all socialists; then we all 
nes became scientists; now we are all psycho-analysts. So we are convinced 
Gay that half the battle in effecting a cure is to believe that something 
ae is going to cure us. Coloured water may easily do the trick if the 
fy _ illness is not serious. In the same way a “cocktail” may make a 
0 temperate person gay even if it contains only fruit juice. 
Pits In his preface to ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’, a serious plea for the 
Bi, socialisation of medicine, Bernard Shaw emphasised the point that 
doctors ‘ must beli¢ve on the whole what their patients believe ’. Thus 
_ the retired colonel (retired colonels, incidentally, are scarcely the figures 
of fun they used to be; they have gone out with butlers, except on the 
_ London stage), who thought that shut windows, big fires, and heavy 
-——--_ evercoats were the best prescriptions, was allowed to have ‘them, while 
_--—s other ‘patients, equally afflicted, were ordered open air and “hearty 
exercises. The doctor gave the “patients what they wanted, so Shaw 
BaF ys argued, because he was in private practice and needed to please them; 
ee otherwise they would go elsewhere to obtain the kind of advice they 
Sf: sought—and the profession was overcrowded. But the wheel now has 
~ turned full circle. The socialisation of medicine has been achieved. The 
profession is undermanned and not overcrowded. And the doctor, if 


i - the modern lady’s hairdresser. rash 

‘ae But, since we are all psycho-analysts now, one ities if Shaw was 
right in his assessment of motives. Was not the money motive too 
.. simple an explanation of the complacent G.P.? Has not the good doctor, 
EN like the good priest, always been an amateur of psycho-analysis? Indeed, 
es, does he not have to be? When Shaw complained that the doctors of 
his day gave their patients what they wanted—water to teetotallers and 
_ champagne jelly to drunkards—were they not realising merely that it 


the particular shade tc which she was accustomed made old Mrs. 
-So-and-so happy, surely she was entitled to have it. What the cynics call 
humbug in medicine, in salesmanship, even—dare one say it?P—in 
i modern painting, is, after all, little more than the art of giving people 
_ what pleases them. Tf you are agreeable to people you dislike, are you 

a humbug? It is only the disillusioned who suspect the affable manners 
of the professional charmer. (‘I have no enemies’, remarked Oscar 

= ae Wilde, ‘ but my friends dislike me’.) The art of making people happy 
iu is not to be despised. ‘That is the secret of the (rightly named) placebo. 
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on was wiser to cut with the grain than against it? If coloured water of 
a) 


to accept British requirements, but ‘ 
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ye 5 in order to offset the imaginary effects of pills or medicines against - 


Cat | he wishes, can wield the same kind of 2, sia as the old Priest or | 


on sores pas thete respective cases on a pie em. F 
Vima was quoted as saying that the Prime Minister hi 
position absolutely clear by insisting on self-determination 
people of Cyprus, and at the same time making the concession a 
plebiscite might be postponed for a maximum of five years. The same 
newspaper pointed out that Britain had been warned _ eg if she does 
not recognise the Cypriot right to self-determination, she will transform 
Cyprus into a source of permanent turmoil, with all the attending con- 
sequences for security and allied unity. Athens broadcasts to Cyprus 
itself, claimed that Mr. Macmillan’s opening speech at the London. 
conference had shown that recent developments in Cyprus had taught 
London nothing.. And as for the British argument that Cyprus had 
primary importance as a military base, Marshal Papagos had agreed 
Cyprus would not be A. ‘valuable 
military base with a hostile population ’. 
_ From Turkey, Tercuman was quoted as saying that it was not a 
question. of which country should annex Cyprus, but of finding a solution 
which would fit in with the defence needs of the eastern Mediterranean. 
The -Turkish press also declared that the fate of the Turkish population 
on the island must not be determined by terrorists. S onposta was quoted 
as saying that the status quo must be maintained: any attempt by the 
Greek Government to upset it would be against the historical and 
political interests of Cyprus and would endanger a key point in the 
defence of the eastern Mediterranean. From the United States, the 
New York Herald Tribune was quoted as saying that the ancient ties of 
Greece and Britain, the young friendship of Greece and Turkey, and 
the strength and solidarity of the whole North Atlantic alliance were 
some of the stakes involved in the London talks. The New York Times 
spoke of three fundamentals which could not be ignored: 
First is the moral right of the Cypriots to live under a government of 
their own choosing. . . . Second, the British defence position in the 
eastern Mediterranean cannot be ‘impaired. Cyprus is an irreplaceable 
factor in that position. Cypriot nationalism or enthusiasm for union 
with Greece cannot replace British strength in that area. . . . Third, 
since the Turks constitute a well-defined minority group on Cyprus... 
there should be firm assurances that minority rights will be fully 
respected and preserved... , . These three elements in the situation 
should not be irreconcilable. The Cypriots can have a government of 
their own choosing, Britain can have an even stronger military position, 
and the Turks can have security in the society. Calmness, good faith, 
and goodwill are required, and when they are Saployed the right 
‘solution can be reached. Sy 
Last week, broadcasts. from Egypt continued to Frets Mr. Dulles’ 
proposals offering to guarantee a peace treaty between Israel and the 
Arab countries and to help rehabilitate Arab refugees from Israel. A 
“Voice of the Arabs’ broadcast from Cairo asked what Arab would 
have imagined that the Secretary of State would ‘try to come in 
through the window with schemes for an alliance with the west’ after 
the Arabs had ‘ slammed all doors in the west’s face’. The same pro- 
gramme, quoting a Lebanese newspaper, asked what Mr. Dulles would 
say if California had become a Soviet republic after the expulsion of its 
inhabitants and if a ‘friend’ of both sides had proposed a permanent 
peace on the basis of frontier revision and compensation for U. a j 
refugees. A Cairo broadcast on the Gaza clashes claimed that E, 
had ‘ been compelled in self-defence to penetrate into occupied Pabsiiee: 
in pursuit of the aggressors ’. Another Cairo broadcast, commenting on 


_ Mr. Dulles’ statement that he had received ‘reliable reports that the 


Soviet Union has offered to supply arms to Egypt’, said that the U.S.A., 
despite repeated requests from Egypt and the Arab countries, had not 
agreed to supply them with arms, whereas the west was giving Israel 

‘ generous’ supplies of arms. Mr. Dulles should appreciate that ‘ Egypt 
is only defending her rights and existence and will not ksi domans- 


tion by any country in the world ’. 


According to a Jerusalem broadcast, the reaction of Israeli newspapers 
to Mr. Dulles’ proposals ‘ ranges from cautious approval to flat rejection, 
with all newspapers united against any idea of tbat, eri wo 
Israel’s detriment *. Another Jerusalem broadcast stated: 
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VICTOR HUGO IN GUERNSEY 
“A HUNDRED YEARS AGO Victor Hugo was living in exile in the Channel 
Islands’, said ViviAN OGILVIE in a talk in the West of England 
Home Service. ‘He was an outspoken opponent of Napoleon III— 
“Napoleon the Little ”, as he called him—and a price was set upon his 
head. For fifteen years he made his home in Guernsey, where he wrote 
Les Miserables, Toilers of the Sea, and many other-works. His house 
at St. Peter Port is open to the public,-and this summer a special 
exhibition is being held, with a large number of interesting objects lent 
by the Victor Hugo Museum in Paris. 

“You could hardly find a house anywhere on which the owner’s 
personality “is so indelibly stamped. Victor Hugo furnished and 
decorated it according to his own 
ideas. He did nothing by-halves. For 
instance, he had a passion for carved 
woodwork, so he bought an amazing 
quantity of old carved chests and 
cupboards, mainly local work, and had 
them taken apart and turned into 
doors, panelling, furniture, and elabor- ° 
ate fireplaces, and even let into the 
ceilings. Then, too, he had a passion 

for decorative fabrics. Many of the 
walls are hung with tapestries, some 
very fine; others, such as those made 
of beads, curious. 

‘You may wonder how he came by 
all these things, since he was not at 
the time a wealthy man. The answer 

is that for centuries the Channel 
Islands had been a centre for 
privateers and the local shops were 
full of loot. Victor Hugo scoured them 
and, in addition to tapestries, picked 
up glass chandeliers, statues, Chinese 
paintings on silk, antique furniture of 
various countries and periods, tiles, 
and bric-a-brac. He worked all these 
things into arrangements of his own 
_ devising. He was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of fine porcelain. To display it 
he fitted up a room with shelves from 
floor to ceiling, and even had racks 
made on th iling itself, in which 
plates and-dishes rest upside down, 
so that they can be seen from below. / 

‘ There is no end to the ingenious ideas, and you are left in no doubt 
that he enjoyed furnishing his home: He had water and gas laid on 

_ throughout the house, and rigged up a modern darkroom for one 
of his sons who went in for photography. I am not surprised, though, 
that, having created such an overpowering series of rooms, he himself 
retired to the top of the house and made his own quarters very simple. 
The room in which he worked and slept is all light and air, with a 
great bay window that looks out over the harbour towards Jersey and 
the distant coast of France. At each corner is a writing board and there 
he wrote, standing. 

‘The special loan exhibition from Paris contains upwards of 300 
items—portraits and photographs, books and manuscripts, drawings, 

letters, and documents. One photograph shows Victor Hugo with a 
group of local children: for the last eight years of his residence in 
Guernsey he invited two or three dozen poor children to lunch with 
him every week. He was very fond of drawing and painting, and the 

exhibition includes plenty of examples. There is a striking sketch he 
did of the Eddystone Lighthouse, for instance, and a macabre picture of 

_a man hanged in Guernsey in 1855. An amusing oddity is the way he 

_ decorated with flowers and birds any plain wooden frame round a 

‘pi or mirror. 

~ * Among the exhibits are some which allow us glimpses into Victor 
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‘Hugo’s daily life. There are four notebooks, for example, in which he 
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jotted things down as they occurred—that this or that piece of decor- 
ating was finished, that he had paid his taxes, that he had bailed out a 
man arrested for debt, that the rain had come into the conservatory, 
ab he had boils, or that he had taken his hundredth bath in the new 
louse ”, 


DEAD MAN’S PLAQUE 

* As you walk through the hazel thickets in Harewood Forest in Hamp- 
shire ’, said LUCILLE IREMONGER in a talk in ‘ Window on the West ’, 
“you, suddenly come on a broad and grassy clearing. There in the 
middle of it stands a slender column on a plinth. It is some eight foot 
high, and it has a cross at the top. This is the pillar known as Dead 
Man’s Plaque, and it is a memorial to 
a legend a thousand years old. On the 
plinth there is an inscription. The 
monument, it says, was set up in 
memory of a Colonel Iremonger of 
Wherwell Priory, who fought in the 
Napoleonic Wars; he had been the 
last man to leave the gates of Toulon, 
and he had commanded the Innis- 
killing Dragoons at Corunna. 

‘But this lovely monument, so 
quietly hidden in its peaceful glade, 
commemorates more than the name 
and exploits of the gallant Colonel. 
There is a sentence 106 words long to 
‘tell us so, and full of ponderous phrases 
(though with one or two touches of 
poetry). But perhaps I had better tell 
the story more clearly and simply. 
About 1,100 years ago Edgar was 
King of England. He was a young 
widower of twenty-two, with a son 
by Ethelfled the Fair, his dead wife. 
Edgar was not inconsolable, and when 
he heard of the great beauty of Elfrida 
of the red-gold hair, the daughter of 
the proud and powerful Earl of Devon 
and Somerset, he decided to marry 
her. She had never been to Court, so 
he sent his favourite and boon com- 
panion, Athelwold, as go-between. . 

* Athelwold fell in love with Elfrida 
himself, and reported to. Edgar that 
: she would never do for a King’s bride. 
Then he married her “ quietly ” (as they say nowadays) and hid her 
away in his castle in Wessex, on the banks of the river Test, at Wher- 
well.. Athelwold’s long absences from Court made the King suspicious, 
and he invited himself to Wherwell Castle to hunt the boar in Harewood 
Forest. Athelwold immediately confessed his deception to Elfrida, and 
begged her to disguise her loveliness from the susceptible king. But 
Elfrida deliberately set herself out to enchant him. All three junketed 
all night, and at dawn the men rode out to hunt the boar. 

‘The King soon challenged Athelwold to a race. In sight of a 
smooth, green clearing he reined in his horse, then spurred it on and 
stabbed his friend in the back. At that spot, according to a legend 
which has been handed down for a thousand years, the plinth stands 
today. Afterwards, Edgar married Elfrida, and she gave him a son 
who was to become the infamous Ethelred the Unready—but not with- 
out the murder of Edward, the young king, who was stabbed outside 
Corfe Castle as he raised to his lips the stirrup cup given him by 
Elfrida, a wicked stepmother if ever there was one. 

‘Elfrida got no joy from the kingship of her own son, for which 
she had paid so high a price. Driven by remorse—and by a revenge- 
ful Dunstan, the great prelate we remember—she went back to 
Wherwell, where Athelwold had first taken her as a bride. She 
razed the castle of unhappy memory to the ground, and rebuilt the 
Priory of Wherwell from its stones. She became its prioress, and 
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there eventually she died, drowned in a stream three feet deep. 

“My husband’s family lived in Wherwell Priory for centuries before 
the first world war. It is a charming house, with a bland, serene face, 
and it is allegedly haunted by Elfrida’s ghost. Inside, in the middle 
of the drawing-room floor, is a trap door opening directly on the river 
which runs under the house. Through it the nuns used to fish for their 
suppers. 

“On the Iremongers’ coat-of-arms is to be seen the wild boar, and to 
this day children in the family are given Anglo-Saxon names to pre- 
serve the Wherwell tradition. There are Edmunds and Edgars in plenty, 
some Athelwolds and. Athlings, and, always, at least one Elfrida ’. 


MORE POETICAL BY TRAIN? 

We have often heard the slogan that it is quicker by train, but only 
the most enthusiastic of publicity managers, you would think, would go 
so far as to claim that it is also more poetical. But in the realms of 
publicity in Italy, it seems, even that can happen, as you will hear from 
the B.B.C.’s Rome correspondent, ROBERT STIMSON, who described, in 
‘Radio Newsreel’, the handsome official monthly magazine which the 
Italian State Railways put out as a piece of publicity. 

‘The current number of this magazine, Tourist and Railway News’, 
he said, ‘has a long article 
devoted to the fascination 
exerted by railway trains on 
a number of Italian poets 
during the second half of the 
last century and the first 
years of this one. Without 
exception the poems quoted 
are essays in misery; for they 
concentrate on only one 
aspect of trains—their effect- 
iveness as instruments for 
separating lovers. 

‘The poet Carducci had 
this to say: “ Where are they 
going, these wrapped-up, 
silent ‘people hurrying to the 
gloomy carriages:, to what 
unknown pain and torment 
of distant hope? The black 
train is long and the hooded 
linesmen come like shadows; 
they carry dim lanterns and 
iron cudgels, and the iron 
brakes give a long, sad cry, 
an echo of pain”. Finally 
the impious monster goes, 
and the poet sighs: “ With 
‘a cruel sound it beats its wings and carries away my loved one”. 

“Other Italian poets, less eminent than Carducci, have also written 
about trains in terms not obviously calculated to swell the queues at 
the booking offices. Giovanni Pascoli, for example, who stood on a 
railway platform and gazed at the telegraph poles fading into the 
distance. From there it was an easy transition to his next thought: 
“How mary moans and sighs of lamenting women grow and fade, 
resounding like the immense harp of the steel telegraph wires”. Yet 
another poet, Giovanni Marradi, on being parted from his love says: 
“TI would like to lacerate with my bare hands the breast of the panting 
steam engine, to stifle the whistle on its strident lips; to suffocate it 
with blows ”. If he had his way, the poet continues, the “ smoking train 
would never again find its glistening road ”. 

‘For the next month or two I shall watch with interest to see whether 
the Italian railways show signs of going out of business ’. 


FIGHTING ON THE STAGE 

‘It is an extraordinary commentary on human nature that most audi- 
ences all through history have not been satisfied until the actors on 
the stage have not only indulged in a duel of words but have actually 
set about each other with fists, sticks, and—above all—swords’, 
said GABRIEL TOYNE in a talk in the Home Service. ‘ Fight- 
ing on the stage seems simple enough, but it is queer how many 
changes of fashion there have been. It is astonishing“ to think, now, 
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The fight between Tybalt and Mercutio, from the recent film version of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
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that when I was first asked to arrange a duel for the Old Vic, stage 
fighting simply consisted of a string of dull, routine hits. They were 
known as “one, two, three, four, round the clock and reverse”. It 
was John Gielgud and Laurence Olivier who liberated the stage duel 
from this straitjacket in the early nineteen-thirties. I remember we 
were discussing a fight for ““ Macbeth”, and suddenly Olivier shouted 
across to me: “ Gabriel, it’s got to be wham, wham, and wham! ” And 
“wham” it was. Sparks flew, blades broke, adversaries side-stepped, 
wheeled, ducked and spun about, and knuckles bled—the stage duel 
had sprung to life. 

‘Ordinary fencing may be exciting, but what the stage and screen 
demand is a broad, rumbustious approach. A good sense of timing and 
a flair serve better than a too strictly correct method of fencing. An 
actor who has become first class in competition fencing may appear 
fidgety and colourless when seen on the screen. His movements may be 
so subtle that the effect will be lost on an’ audience. The movements in 
a real live duel—like a viper’s tongue—are kept to the minimum, and 
the less they are seen the better the effect. One of my best swordsmen 
on the screen had never touched a blade in his life until he started up 
the other day in a new filmed television series of “The Adventures of 
Robin Hood ”. The reason was because he is a top professional golfer 
—hence the perfect timing. 

‘Already the amount of 
close-up work which is 
needed in modern filming 
for television is radically 
changing the pattern of 
swordsmastership. No longer 
can one get away with mur- 
der, as I actually did almost 
literally, when I once staged 
a seventeenth-century duel 
with no sword blades at all, 
though the audience swore 
they could see them all the 
time. 

“It was between a rene- 
gade. cavalier and the ghost 
of someone he had betrayed. 
At first they fought with real 
swords. Then the villain hid 
behind a lighted candelabra 
while I contrived to swop 
the swords for sword-handles 
only. They fought on in eerie 
silence, Suddenly the candles 
were swished out, and the 
ghost. stabbed the villain to 
the hilt. Everyone assured me 
that they saw the blade go in. I almost thought so myself. 

“The age of close-up has taxed the inventiveness of the maitre 
d’armes in a new way. The script writer of today likes to match his 
hero against overwhelming odds. But, happily, duelling at least up to the 
seventeenth century was a free-for-all. The left hand could whip out a 
dagger, weave a cloak, brandish a candelabra, or a burning log, or even 
snatch up a handful of sand to fling in the hero’s eyes. The point 
is that every single gesture has to be plotted and scripted and must 
be rigidly observed. There is no loose play in a stage fight. Speech 
can, if necessary, be improvised or gagged at times, but movement, 
when there are sharp swords involved, has to be memorised in detail 
and a routine as strict as a ballet dance must be kept. A striking case 
of this was when Esmond Knight played Mercutio on the stage in 
“Romeo and Juliet ” shortly after the war. At that time he was nearly 
blind after his escape from the sinking of H.M.S. Hood. The fight was 
rehearsed in slow. motion for three weeks with rigid positioning of 
_blades, both actors being made to move mechanically like marionettes. 
But gradually the tempo was increased, acting was allowed to creep in, 
and Esmond Knight could still be confident that he knew the exact 
whereabouts of his opponent’s sword. It turned out to be one of the 
most exciting fights of the post-war stage. 

‘I am convinced that the tremendous advance in’ populailiy of aie 
and television has brought the swashbuckler into his own again. Enter- 
tainment today is brimming over with full-blooded roguery, | and what 
a standard the audience demands of its actors now! 


A r science has eebiate an important way -of thought. 
, it is probably the most important intellectual influence 
_ in our m modern philosophy. There is a danger, therefore, that 
i it ee tend =p owes sei nex’, nS as 


208 one 9 eae that ine ee orem pene oy scientists is ‘the 
tion as to whether a tree e that falls in the desert makes any 


3 cee eee eaters that two care events. tapes cre 
taneously—might be humbug. Recently, however, there is some evi- 
lence that the tide of scientific solemnity is turning. One or two papers 


tole i in certain branches of science. - 
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j ‘Placebos’ for ‘the Hawes Gained ig: ae : 
; - When a research worker sets out systematically to discover whether 


them at the end whether they have had fewer colds than during the 


year. before. Neither is it enough to give vitamins to half the people 


in a large group and compare them with the other half who are given 
nothing. Human imagination is such that some of the people receiving 


something. is being done to them. No, the competent experimenter is 
now trained to give vitamin tablets, or whatever it is he may be testing, 
to one group of people, and dummy tablets to another exactly compar- 
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able group. The dummy pills are ‘commonly termed, in the technical ~ 


vernacular, ‘ placebos ’. 
Until lately little attention has been paid to the nature of the placebo 
_ itself. Provided-that it was inert, that was all that mattered. This is 
ena describing it as a ‘humble spas > @ writer 


-Anoth er “writer, in the American Sea of Maditings goes into some 

a detail’on the matter. He considers that when humbug is required for 
_ scientific purposes it should be efficient humbug. A placebo medicine 
should, it now appears, be red, yellow, or brown, not blue or green, 

~ which are colours associated with liniments or poisons. The taste should 
. be bitter but not unpleasant. Capsules or tablets should be coloured and 
either very small, implying that they are excessively potent, or impres- 

ed large; and they should not look like everyday. things. a as 
baaprrins. ‘ a 

_ Just as Einstein’s events. which happen in two places at once any 

z die influenced by the person who observes them, so, it is now argued, a 
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¥ - particular drug cannot, in a scientific sense, be said to have a particular — 


2 effect on any organ of the body without taking into account the per- 
- sonality of the man or woman to whom the body belongs. The Journal 
of Pharmacology published a learned article not long ago pointing out 
that when a drug is being tested for its effect, let us say, on the pain 
from wounds, and, as is only right and proper, half of the group of 
patients are being injected with an inert placebo—usually salt and 
Seam of these almost always find that the placebo, almost 
kind of placebo, relieves their pain. A scientific study of these 
; nts, these ‘ placebo reactors ” "> as they are called, shows that, like 
who are ‘ ‘accident prone’, they possess certain characteristics. 
yeople who are particularly susceptible to humbug, we must 
cuca patie the pee who are experimenting on them, 
>» 


By MAGNUS PYKE 


individuals. 


E show many scientists one discovers whose whole lives are devoted to the 
~ subject. 
_ rant, complete with its little paper frill round its artificial ‘ bone ’ of 


simulating egg in cake, or oak smoke in kippers, or artificial egg albu- 
1, the greatest or them all, who pointed out that any. pancake 
as mistaken in assuming that two things happened simultane-. 
two, different places when he could never be in two places at 
ce to see both het ot vcuraite age in fact, Sean out, in his 


epneeee to the sin wah business. ; ; ae 


ave appeared in the literature that discuss humbug seriously. And it 
Sax y not be long before it is pecosaled that sg Plays ‘an important © 


: vitamin tablets, let us say, prevent your catchiag cold, it is no good 
his giving them to a group of people throughout the winter and asking - 


the pills will be affected one way or the other by the very fact that — 
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more. co-operative with the nurses, and more talkative, than ‘ sosnary > : 
a) 

As soon as one starts to investigate humbug in science, it is surprise 

While it is true that the ‘ meat cutlet ’ of the vegetarian restau- 


uncooked macaroni, is achieved without the aid of science, a whole army 
of chemists is busy fabricating artificial cream, or artificial colours 


men for baking, every one of them engeped in harnessing pyc: Ee 2 “a 


The ee Pulp in the Oni Siaach “ . 
‘When we dikes the shortage of scientific manpower which is ham- >, ae 


‘ pering the full development of this country in a competitive world, it ; 


is salutary to recall that highly qualified colloid chemists are devoting ‘ 
their talents and the fruits of prolonged training and education to such sis 
problems as the best method to prevent the orange pulp in orange 
squash settling to the bottom. of the bottle. In the field of brewing, a 

great research foundation has been established, one of whose major pre- 


occupations is to prevent beer from becoming cloudy. Not long ago, 
when beer was consumed from pewter vessels, science would have been ~ ; 
relieved of the pursuit of this piece of amiable humbug. Yet the people ee 


who direct these studies are wise and good men. 
The scientific problems that arise in the study of humbug demanded 
by modern fancy are very real ones. No one has ever been known to 


contract a disease from a loaf of bread which is handled with reasonable 
care. But today, just as our Victorian grandmothers used to avoid the 


improper sight of uncovered legs—any kind of legs—by affixing little : 
skirts to the legs of dining-room tables, so do we eschew the sight’ of - . 73 
uncovered food by insisting that bread be wrapped. This innocent desire 
sets the research chemists several difficult conundrums. Microbiologists de 
must be employed to study the types of mould that tend to’ develop 
inside the wrapping paper. Organic chemists investigate possible anti- 
mycotic agents that could prevent the moulds from growing. eee 
chemists research into the nature of crumb toughness. 7 ae 
To the scientist, the nature of the problem is everything. The putters ee 
for which the work is done is very little. He will work with as much © < 
devotion to perfect a colour or a varnish so that a new model of a 
motor-car can claim to be the ‘ most beautiful object on four wheels’ 1 
as he will to invent a new anaesthetic. And this is right and proper, for 
who knows what may be the ultimate outcome of any scientific investi- 


gation? ; ¥. 


The Red Ink and the Blotting Paper 

Humbug, however, can come into science in a different and less 
attractive form. For example, a few years ago two young men who 
were engaged in an investigation into the composition of wool discovered 
a new method of analysis. This is of fundamental importance in ; 
science, since progress is often brought to a halt by the inability of 
classical analytical methods to separate-chemical substances of distinct 
but similar nature. The technique invented by these two men, Doctors 
Martin and Synge, for which, very appropriately, they were awarded 
a Nobel Prize, was sublimely simple, as so many strokes of genius often 
are. Its principle was as follows. If youdrop red ink on to blotting 


paper the mixed pigments in the ink separate into their different colours 


as the blot expands. In the same way, if a mixture of, say, the 
different sugars that occur naturally in honey are allowed to spread 
slowly down a strip of blotting paper they also will separate out and 
the quantities of the individual sugar types can be measured. The 
process in its original form consisted in hanging the long wet strip of 
paper overnight in a container in which the atmosphere could be kept 
moist. In the learned paper in which the discovery was announced 


to a meeting of the Biochemical Society, the inventors described how 


they kept the paper strips moist by suspending them inside lengths 
of earthenware Ee nbeibe stood on end, 
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and expensive wesiehi ted =. gadgets. 
research workers who use them. Some of thea modifications 


OSE ae than those who go on using drainpipes. The scientist, after 
all, is only a man who must constantly keep awake to reality lest he 
canst that this type of thing, together with the chromium-plated taps 
i as turn on with your feet, may in fact be nothing but humbug. — 


Another bit of humbug that i is widely used in science is the use of a 
special language. There is no harm in this of itself; indeed, much of | 
_ science is so complicated that the employment of a specialised j jargon, © 


the words of which possess a ‘precise technical meaning, is of con- 


venience as a species of shorthand. But there are occasions when — 
: develop to a less or a greater degree a protective armour against a 


- technical language is used to make something that is, in fact, simple 
, and commonplace sound as if, it were important and learned. For 
~ example, to an ordinary person ‘ jiterature ’ is a written record of some- 
_thing worth saying well said. To a scientist, however, ‘ the literature ’ 

is anything at all, important or unimportant, that has appeared in a 


~ technical journal about the subject under discussion. And in this” 


‘literature’ the scientist may wrap himself up and hide himself ey 
from reality in the liturgy of a ritual passive voice. Oddly enough, he 
is compelled to use this grammatical form by ne insistence of scientific 


very 
S useful; nevertheless, the people who buy them are not necessarily more 
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deal of the humbug by which we are assailed. The scientist must put 
up with this in his professional life, as we’ all need\ to do. But must 
sometimes appreciate and use humbug as part of his science when, 
for example, he uses a placebo in assessing the potency « of a new drug 
or vitamin. The special danger for him as a’ scientist lies, however, in 
beginning himself to believe i in ae activity of ae “he eae to 
be: inactive. BF Bi ae 
sncienelie? ‘vitamins ‘do not Prevent your catching cold, oe5 
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_ Recollected by ESTHER SALAMAN, 


WAS introduced to Einstein in 1922, when I first came to 
Berlin, but it was only in my third year at the university that 


to the students’ Physics Seminar. When my turn came to give 
a talk I was terribly nervous. Einstein was in the front row, with his 
pipe; beside him was von-Laue. Turning round after I had pointed 
- to my slides, I saw in the semi-darkness Einstein looking at me as if 


~. to say ‘ Don’t worry’. I was talking about some work on radio-activi 
y rry g 


_ done at the Cavendish Laboratory at. Cambridge, which raised a 
difficult problem. A young lecturer got up and suggested a solution in 
a long statement, but I could not follow. Einstein came to my rescue. 
_ * Clever, but not true’, he said. (‘Schlau, aber nicht wahr’), and he 

_ restated the problem, and said what we knew and did not know about 
_ it so clearly and simply that everyone was satisfied. 


longer in Germany. When I told Einstein this, he asked me to come 
to his home next morning and talk to him. I turned up at his flat at 
eleven o’clock, and was shown into his study..It was a plain, oblong 
room; shelves of books, periodicals, and reprints covered the two long 
_ walls; at the far end, in the window, there was a plain table. He sat 
at right angles to the window. As I sat down at the table I imagined 


place; and he was sitting there as if nothing had happened. 

Frau Einstein came in to tell us that two men wanted to see him. 
*I can’t make out what they want’, she said. ‘ They look like orthodox 
Jews; they’ve probably come for some charity ’. ‘ Ask them in ’, Einstein 
said. 

Two bearded men Eero: they had the traditional side-curls and 
wore long, black coats and broad, black hats, Einstein rose and made 
a step towards them. 
come. ‘Can you understand?’ Frau Einstein asked me. ‘We don’t 
‘know Yiddish ’. 

As a matter of fact, half their resi were Hebrew. I translated 
briefly: they came from Warsaw on business, and had gladly walked 


they will never have to travel in the bowels of the earth’, They asked 
me to tell Einstein that it prolonged a to set eyes of a great man. 
I told him this. 


I began to see him often: he came regularly, every Thursday, | 


By the spring of 1925 I began to feel that I must not stay much 


that the room, with us in it, had been carried away to some far away: 


* Shalom Aleichem’, they said, and began to explain why they had — 


a couple of miles-to have the privilege of shaking hands with i 


_ great Jew. 
‘ Why did they have to walk? ’ Frau Einstein asked. c 
I translated: ‘They say they don’t go by Underground, ‘er Pi 3 


“thinking of Madame Cures 1 had ard him say 0 x 


tga 


There was a poids look in agents S eyes. I was curious to now 
what he was thinking. I had been embarrassed by the men’s rhetoric, 
but now I was annoyed with myself for not devine translated them | 
word for word; I had not told him they had also said that it is a 
blessing to set eyes on a king. ‘ Excuse us for taking your pecties time * ag 
they said, and took their leave. - 

“That was quite nice’, Frau Einstein said, ‘but we are never left 
in peace. The police rang up. yesterday to say that they had arrested 


-a tramp who claims that he was drinking with Einstein all night. Could 


I tell them whether he was telling the truth? I told them that my 
husband was playing the violin all the evening, and never left the 
house. They were not satisfied; they’re coming to ask me to ‘sign } a. 
statement! I used to complain to Rathenau—he was a friend of ours— 
but he could never see anything wrong with Germans. He would have 
found excuses for his own murderers *. 

‘What’s the date?’ Einstein asked. ‘I’d forgotten that ‘there j isa 
meeting of the Academy of Science. Will you be going on to the — 
University this morning? Good, then we'll go together; we shall have” 
plenty of time ’. 

While he was putting on_ igs hat and overcoat “Pee! Einstein : 
whispered to me, ‘ Don’t let the Professor walk, it’s bad for his health ’. 

As we got into the lift I suddenly felt nervous of his ‘presence, 
‘ What is this? ’ I wondered. It was not the same as respect, admiration, 
affection; I knew it was not pride—anyone could talk to Einstein. I _ 
had never felt anything like it before: I was in awe of his spirit. Being | 
still young (I was twenty-five) I was surprised that it — make | 
my heart beat faster, like love or fear. © Phe 
__ ‘What a lovely morning! ’ he said, when we came into ; the street, 
‘Don’t let’s go by Underground; it won’t do me any harm to walk, 
How are things going?” et 

‘Thank you, not really well. I haven’t got any feartbie wale 
problem you set me. I snaiiaevee be 2 eae ee 
never be creative’. — Ta ign 

‘You've picked up quite a lot in a short time. Very few women are 
entire eis ee ee ySics, 

m glad my wife doesn’t know any ere may first wife did’. a 

* Madame Curie was creative ’, I ith 2 

“We spent come holidays with the Care he said. # 

never heard the birds sing! ; 
We had entered the Ti 


, the moming was 
was devoted bieragh abe’ 2, 


> he aie Suk a Swiss jor ac: Tm ahaa: I 
in a real democra The ep call me a ss when it 


probably diferent irol yours; thera are Gia to you 
don’t” mind their IW aan 4 Af ge know 


the little etree ON shies need ee , he Aer docking * 
seinki = grey overcoat was ale, too;-in his black hat with the 


eae both of them are very, sery a eee 
ok seenees iat I a not attont to goto ostioliane, that I must go 


told Shat é fae seen, an ee coe told whee Tarte caid. I’m 
: going to the Engadine for my summer holidays, partly for my health, . 
'm not looking forward to it: too many rich people ’. we returned 
to Physics. He said he was not making.any progress. _ 
“What about ‘the new paper you've given me?’ I baked. ‘ That’s 
Sealy by the way’. What he was trying to do, he said, was to unify the 
_ gravitational and electromagnetic fields. “You see, Relativity is in the 
ppasts ‘and what I am trying now doesn’t come off. I’ve never worked 
~ systematically, my knowledge isn’t very wide. I’m pursued by this or 
q that idea, and that’s how I work. I have little exchange of ideas with - 


Colloquium on. Wednesdays, but hardly. Aoyeung ever comes to me from 
- outside, only-from inside’. 
_. * Then you must love’ Goethe; ‘3 said. 
‘Yes, from that aspect, hese I don’ t know him well. What would you 
advise PCMO Tedd oo) A rs ; a 

+e Iphigenia ”, 4 Faust?’ = . 
“ “I can’t enjoy z Faust ”’ , he said. Goethe? cm W/libeechacatg 3 is that 
“of: ‘a creative man, but. what can others do with it? ’- 
= I did not understar ‘that—not then. I asked him if he had ae 
sone can’t explore further the darkness of the soul ’: 
‘prised. Dostoevsky had helped me to get over my 
sabe and fear when I first came to Germany. 
& . to BO to France ’, I said, ‘ to know ‘French really well so that 
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HOMAS HARDY was the master of all the writers I have 
been discussing : indisputably great. Yet he was not an impos- 
- ing figure in the sense that Shaw was, in the sense even that 
fH. G. Wells was, and certainly not in the sense that W. B. 

- Yeats was. He was small and inclined ' to go into corners and keep 
out of the way; but his features were beautifully and delicately drawn, 
and he had the appearance, as I once said, of a benevolent eagle. He > 
“hhad that diffidence which is due not to shyness but to dislike of un- 
_ familiar company. It is the fashion now to talk and write of him as a 
" peasant, but anybody less like a peasant could not have been met in a 

day’s walk. This fashion, a silly one, is followed only by shallow-. 
ed people whose labels are easily attached. The fact that Hardy 
born in a small cottage near Dorchester and that his father was a 
of master mason and farmer seems to be sufficient to convince 
yple that they can card-index him with accuracy and ease. 

are not so easily-indexed as we suppose, and a man’s mind 
Pet: to be Sg Paes by merely asking what his father’s 


how God created this world (wie sich Gott die Welt. beschaffen). I’m 


Of -him. His voice was always calm; it sounded as if he were. patiently 
_talking to a child and, at the same time, as if it came from a. long way 
off. His voice was a protection of his inner self rather than an expression - 


_ other scientists, and not much contact with people. I look forward to the ~ 


_ stanzlos). But you could read Eddington. You know Lise Meitner is 


a rae Portrait of Thomas Hardy” 


to suggest that he was a peasant, though I hope that when I say this, 


man. I want my oe stich ult mein Rathe Maheny. r want t to know 


not interested in this or that phenomenon, in the spectrum of this or the : 
ekmient: I want to = His thoughts, the Test are details’, ae aa. 


of it. He felt kindly towards Fane outs not intimate with them, not 

even sure of them. = > 
-© Yes, about the Germans ’, he said: Py ve found the answer; they’ re 

_ not religious’. I did not ike to ask him what he meant. He talked 

about Palestine, and asked me whether my brother had found suitable  — 

nwo there. He said, “ Palestine is dear to me, I hope to go there from {ie 

time to. time, but I'm afraid of chauvinism’. ~ & a 
I told him that the pioneers. were not Eisauvinists, .that the young 


people had gone there from Russia hoping to give new prophets *to the 


~ world. ‘ Yes, there has been a lot of eas in us ’, he said, “and xlotof= +7; a 


_bad. The bad is more obvious’. — aes 


We had walked for about an hour aide a half. ‘AG we omen into tie: 
Unter den Linden, he said, ‘If you’ve decided to leave here, I should 


-go to Cambridge, to the Cavendish Laboratory’. He talked of the ie 
_ people who were working there. “England has always produced the best 
physicists ’, he said, 4 


‘I’m not thinking only of Newton: there would 

be no modern physics without Maxwell’s electromagnetic equations; I 

owe more to Maxwell than to anyone. But remember in England every- ———_— 

thing is judged by achievement ’. (Alles ist op weap ange sue) ee 

This frightened me. - ‘ 
‘Have you got a lecture this afternoon? ” he Bseod: 
‘Not till yours at six’, < 
“A waste of your time. You’ve been through my four ‘Princeton 7, 2a 


lectures, haven’t you?’ “ ae 


“Yes, indeed, and I found them easier to understand han Professor : 
Spranger talking on the philosophy of Relativity ’. ae 
‘No wonder ’, he said, ‘ the less they know about physics the more they” a 


; philosophise. Philosophers used to know all there was to be known of 


science; in itself philosophy is insubstantial (die Philosophie ist sub-— 

talking today at the Academy. If you like you can come in and tisten 

to her from the gallery ’. ear 
The meeting had already begun. I got out some paper to make notes = 

of what Lise Meitner was saying. But I began instead to write down all — 

I could remember of what Einstein had said.—Third Programme 


By oi JOHN ERVINE 


- 


occupation was. There are dullards who tell us that Shakespeare, being 
the son of a butcher, could not have written his plays, though no one 
doubts that Ben Jonson, who was the son of a bricklayer, wrote. his. 

There was nothing in Thomas Hardy’s physique or manner or speech 


no one will suspect that I think it is a fault in a man that he is of — 
peasant origin. All I am trying to say is that any person who had 
met Hardy without knowing who he was, would never have imagined 
that his origin was other than middle-class. He might have been the 
son of a clergyman, a doctor, or a solicitor. He had some of the 
peasant’s reticence and reserve, but so have many people who have 
never been nearer to the soil than a municipal park. Hardy did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve, but this does not mean that he was heart- 
less, any more than a peasant’s silence denotes that he is surly. He did 
not unfold himself in a crowd, but he was a very good companion 
with two or three congenial people. I spent many afternoons along with 
him, but I never found him short of conversation. He talked easily and 
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well, and he was not in the least the dour pessimist of legend. He was 
uncommonly and unobtrusively courteous, eager to hear about the 
young poets to whom he was particularly attentive. His liking for 
Siegfried Sassoon amounted to deep affection. 

I should be foolish if I sought to convince my listeners that his 
outlook on life was not pessimistic, but his pessimism did not come into 
his conversation; and in any case it was far less than that ef. the 
author of Ecclesiastes, who reached a depth of despair which made 
Hardy’s pessimism seem positively cheerful. I should prefer to call him 
a stoic. He faced facts with fortitude, neither cast down by them nor 
unduly elated. Hardy himself, with the precision of statement which is 
characteristic of a poet, has stated his attitude in one of his poems, 
where he says: ‘If way to the better there be, it exacts a full look at 
the worst’. His view of life was more akin to Tennyson’s than to 
Browning’s, which is odd, since Tennyson’s melodious verse was very 
different in its texture, though not in its content, from Hardy’s, and 
Browning’s was nearer. 
Hardy, indeed, was so re- 
pelled by Browning’s opti- 
mism that he once allowed 
himself to refer to that great 
poet in terms that he should 
not have used about any 
poet, terms that, indeed, were 
rare on his lips. 

It is sometimes alleged 
that he ceased to write novels 
because of the harsh criticism 
his last novel, fude the Ob- 
scure, received. This is senti- 
mental nonsense. A great 
writer is not diverted from 
his work by. criticism: he is 
more likely to be confirmed 
in it. Byron lied when he de- 
clared that Keats was killed 
by an article in The Quarterly 
Review: he was killed by 
consumption. All the critics 
banded together could not 
have killed Keats or any 
other authentic poet. Hardy 
was certainly wounded by the 
puerile attacks on Fude the 
Obscure. One reviewer said 
it ought to have been called 
Jude the Obscene. What 
author could be expected to feel gratified by such criticism as that? But 
it is not true that he ceased to write novels because of this harsh treat- 
ment. His first love was poetry, and he had always wished to return to 
it. He had written all the novels he wanted to write; and so he stopped 
writing them. In place of novels, he produced a great volume of verse, 
which culminated in his superb epic, ‘ The Dynasts ’. If that is frustra- 
tion, then we may all pray to be frustrated. 

Some people prefer Hardy’s verse to his novels. So did Hardy. 
Once, when I mentioned one of his novels, he looked at me quizzically 
and said, ‘Do you read my novels?’ and when I replied, ‘ Yes, of 
course, I do’, he said, quite sincerely, ‘I haven’t read one of them for 
years’. He was pleased when his poetry was acclaimed, but not so 
pleased when his novels were. But what great novels they are. If 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles had been written by a Russian all the high- 
brows from Bloomsbury to Chelsea would have been chanting its 
praises. The dignity of this village milkmaid who dies on the scaffold 
is moving and beautiful. There are scenes. in the novel which I find 
so full of simple loveliness that I am deeply stirred by them. What 
grandeur there is in The Mayor of Casterbridge, how charming are 
Under the Greenwood Tree and Far From the Madding Crowd. 
The Return of the Native is surely one of the world’s great imaginative 
works. fude the Obscure pleases me less than these two, chiefly because 
I cannot abide that deplorable prig, Sue Bridehead, who talks like an 
earnest member of the I.L.P. and makes Jude almost as complete a 
orig as herself. And I am baffled by the dreadful small boy who kills 
himself and the other children. Hardy was anxious that I should 
dramatise this novel, but those awful children defeated me, and it was 
difficilt, if not impossible, to leave them out. 
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Thomas Hardy watching a performance of ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ 
actors are Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and Ion Swinley; right, Philip Ridgeway, the producer 
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There is a Shakespearean note in all Hardy’s peasants. He is at his 
magnificent best when he deals in plain country people. - His educated 
characters are inclined to high-falute; and their conversation is sad 
stuff, almost wearisome to read: but he has only to bring a village 
choir into his pages for the intellectual prigs to be forgotten. What a 
fine character is Giles Wintérbourne, what stoical courage he displays 
when dire misfortune overwhelms him. He tidies up his little shed and 
then, taking his stick in his hand, goes out to the high road and walks 
sturdily away to begin his life again. There is no pessimism here, but 
an enviable fortitude which stirs the heart and braces the spirit. 

I remember when'I first began to read Hardy, before, indeed, I 
knew anything about him, noticing the architectural structure of his 
novels. They are beautifully designed, and I was not surprised when, 
after I had acquired some knowledge of him, I learnt that he had begun 
his working life as an apprentice architect. This fact makes it all the more 
surprising that the only house he designed, Max Gate at Dorchester, in 
which he lived for many 
years—where, indeed, he died 
—is so poor in architectural 
quality. He had used up all 
his architecture in his novels 
and had none left for his 
home. His politics were radi- 
cal at first and gradually be- 
came liberal, but his nature 
was deeply conservative, as 
one would expect a country- 
man’s to be. He was distrust- 
ful of innovators, most of 
whom seemed to him very 
superficial and too ready to 
make changes without) long, 
brooding thought. The things 
that had lasted the longest 
were, in his judgement, and I 
think quite rightly, the best 
things, the right. things, the 
things that corresponded 
most nearly to the nature of 
man. 

The roughness that is in 
his poetry is the roughness 
that is in life. His love for 
Tennyson did not make him 
adopt the beautiful melody of 
words which Tennyson made 

with such ease and skill. He 
kept his own style because it sprang out of his experience. In one of his 
poems he uses what seems to me the most ugly word in the whole of 
English literature, a word that is almost unpronounceable: neiscience- 
lessness. But he uses it deliberately, to express an ugly state. Think of 
all those hissing esses: neisciencelessness. Can you imagine a more 
hideous word or such a revolting assembly of ugly syllables? 

Hardy was notably conservative in his habits, as regular as the 
seasons. One of his idiosyncrasies was that a man should be buried 
in the soil on which he was born, and when Sir Frederick Treves 
died abroad he moved heaven and earth to have the body brought back 
to Dorset. The burial took place on a wet and windy day, but Hardy, 
then an old man, would not be deterred from attending the funeral, 
causing great anxiety to his friends. But the only effect the weather 
had on his constitution was to make him sneeze once. I saw him two 
days later, and there was not a trace of ill effect in him. Despite his 
look of fragility, he had a tough constitution, and he Rent his health 
and firm will to the last moments of his life. 

Sometimes he talked in the way that the popular press, which he 
greatly disliked; was accustomed to suggest that he always talked. He 
came to lunch with me in a hotel at Weymouth, and as he entered, 
‘he looked round the entrance hall and remarked, ‘I never come into 
this hotel without thinking of someone who is dead! ’ This would be 
considered a typical Hardyism, but he was an old man then and his 
mind was in the past more than in the present, and he had at 
morning of the death of .one of his oldest friends. On the ba 
death, he sat up in his bed and wrote a cheque in payment of 
subscription to the Society of Authors. He would not die in debt. — 
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City when you really want to be in the country; how to put up with ~ 
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Who put him up for summer holidays, . 
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~ Tousling the clouds, lay on the fusty bed 
Telling himself that this was home, and grinned, 
And shivered, without shaking off the sae $2 
: ‘That ee we ‘ive measures our own cae, / 
_ And at his age having no more to show - eee 
Than one hired box should make him pretty sure : 
He Barranted no better, I don’t Know. 


you will agree, is poetry of Get aired of f living and scared 


eaves, who avoided the shining peaks of Italy for the familiar 
of Fetter Lane; He portrays the town in this poem with the 
ust of one who loves the country. Larkin’s.suburb is much more 
| England than that of Betjeman. It is the contemporary 
vc nd in which almost everyone has to spend the better 


character and approach. Larkin is a poet who portrays things as eas aa. ag 


We are accus- 


Nothing Baudelairean about — 


G ee _ Bur if he aoe and watched the frigid wind »- ; 


‘Larkin reminds me almost of Francis Chelifer in Those — 
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pes worse—part of his life. He knows this is not an ideal aay, of | " 
living. My point is that it is not a question of town or country, but of | 4; 


are: with thorough accuracy. He does not try to change things, but 
"express them. It is an austere satisfaction he gives. He writes, even 


in. verse, in the bare tdiom of his contemporaries, with conversa- % a 
tional manners, and a deliberate dryness, to express a problem with Lig i 
flawless precision. But he surpasses his generation, now and then, in 4 


_ writing memorable lines, and in depth of feeling. Behind the shrug ee 


of. his shoulders is not a witticism, but actual suffering; behind — on 
his caustic comments | or carefully noted situations lie experience _ ee 
and imagination. 1, ae al 

Consider for a moment his poem about living in Ireland, where be 


- everything seems different to the Englishman, or living in his own 
country where he is ‘himself partly responsible for the way cane “are; “jae 
It is called ‘ The Importance of Elsewhere ’. i foae 
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Wena in Treland, since it was not Bione 
_ Strangeness made sense. The salt rebuff of speech, 
_ Insisting so on difference, made me welcome: ; bare 
Once that was recognised, we were in touch. 


Their draughty streets, end-on to hills, the faint 4 t 
Archaic smell of dockland, like a stable, . ae 
The herring-hawker’s cry, dwindling, went } gs = 


To prove me separate, not unworkable. 


Living i in England has no such excuse: ot 
These are my customs and establishments wane): 
It would be much more serious to refuse. = 
Here no elsewhere underwrites my existence. S act ae 


I wonder what makes Philip Larkin’s poetry better than an equiva = 
lent novel, apart from the concentration and the memorable words? I 
can only suggest an answer, which I think you will feel instinctively in . 
the last of his poems I shall quote, called “ Poetry of Departures’. This “ 
is about moving rooms. Granted the somewhat tatty setting, the close a 
shave with vulgarity in some of the lines, this poem leaves me bewil- : 
dered. It has a few magnificent passages, but I am not referring to 
these. I am thinking of the horror of reality, the treeless, grassless, water-— 
less future of existence which continues where his apparently ordinary = 


words leave off, the deliberate suffering of a common way of life in 
which there will never be spring or autumn. The poem leaves me asking 
a continual why. - ae 


Sometimes you hear, fifth-hand, 
As epitaph: 

He chucked up everything — 

And just cleared off, 

- And always the voice will sound 
Certain you approve 

This audacious, purifying, 
Elemental move. = 


And they are right, I think. 
a We all hate home . 
oN And having to be there: ~ . 

I detest my room, 

; its specially-chosen junk, 

The good books, the good bed, “ 

And my life in perfect order; ; 

So to hear it said 


He walked out on the whole crowd 
Leaves me flushed and stirred, 
Like Then she undid her dress 
Or Take that you bastard; 
I can always do what he did! 
And knowing it, stay 
* ~~ Sober and industrious. 
But I’d go today, 
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life, and one who tries to change it; each has a different discipline. 
Larkin, for instance, wants 100 per cent. precision, and is prepared on © 
occasions to sacrifice feeling. He requires limits, and he does not mind 
ar they are narrow. He overcomes these limits by living in them with 


oes, intensity; this is a fine achievement. On the other s'de of the Atlantic, 


Theodore Roethke seems unconcerned with things as they are, but very 


much concerned with the new universe of feeling he can create with — 


words. He is able to draw on the emotional content of words to con- 


struct in poetry a happier life than the one we live. Roethke takes hold 
_ of words like ‘stone’, ‘fern’, or 


‘trees’, to suggest a state of love 
which can never be defined. He deliberately does not describe things. 
He does not tell us who is talking to whom. Words take place. We feel 
either free or lost in his company. He relies more than Larkin on estab- 
lished literature. $ 
Roethke’s work at its best achieves a quality. of being, oni might 
_ almost say it is being alive at its most essential point of recognition. 
_ The whole earth and literature may be ransacked, kicked about, dis- 
_ regarded, built up how you will, for the one purpose of expressing this 
flash, this quality of loving. Everything that Larkin is precise about, 
and careful to express, matters not a dime to Roethke. He uses words 
_largely because he wants to use them emotionally. 
he is omieaitys likable. This poem is called ‘ All the Earth, All the 
Air’. : ! oe 


I stand with standing stones, 

The stones say where they are. 
The twiney winders wind; 

The little fishes move. 

A ripple wakes the pond. 


This joy’s my fall. I am!— 
A man rich as a cat, 
A cat.in the fork of a tree, 

_ When she shakes out her hair. 
I think of that, and laugh. - 


All innocence and wit, 

She keeps my wishes warm; phe 
' When, easy as a beast, - 

She steps along the street, 4 

I start to leave myself. 


The truly beautiful, " 
Their bodies cannot lie: 

The blossom stings the bee, 
The ground needs the abyss, 
Say the stones, say the fish. 


A field recedes in sleep. 

' Where are the dead? Before me 
Floats a single star. 
A tree glides with the moon. 
The field is mine! Is mine! 


aes Fools and madmen can make ST. 
Lovely uncommon song; 
Neither madman, nor fool, 
s I linger in this joy, 
My sigh half a song. 


+ 


In a lurking-place I lurk, 

One with the sullen dark. 

What’s hell but a cold heart? 

But who, faced with her face, 

Would not rejoice? be 


Every poet labours under the immense burden of the phrases: that 
have already been used in the language. I think a poet who tries, as 


Roethke does, to sing, finds the burden heavier. He has to combine 
speech and music. But that is his business. A poet ought to write song © 


<- 


There i is a world of difference between the poet mine tries to portray NGF 


When he succeeds, . 


“t 4, Dmeta Segal peranner = 
ae a __-He looked beyond me when fa 
I tried to meet his eyes. 
What have I done to you? 
I cried, and backed away. — 
- Dust in a corner stirred, 

rate Rae And the walls stretched wide. 


2. i went running down a road, = “lgehy. ie, aaa 
In a country of bleak stone, <-" > Sphere 
; _ And shocks of ragged corn; ee | 
_ ‘When I stayed for breath, I lay Te ere > & 
Sat Smelt With the saxifrage and fern! i pate er yk 
At the edge of araw field” - = 2 aet ee 


: = ~~ ¥ T stared at a fissure of: ground ‘i = mie eee 
: Ringed round with crumbled et "e: 3 
~The old house of a crab; ; Ses tres a 

Stared, and began to sing, 3 


eg r sang to whatever had been . Wists 
Down in that watery hole: . cae! 
' I wooed with a low tune; ele mei i, 


\ You could say I was mad. _ tuey ae ths ts 
;. ie uy a 0 . Ys ry py © 
see be, And a wind woke in my SH kar, So eee 
x And the sweat poured from my face, — sua Ss canal 
A When I heard, or thought I heard, 
Another join my song. ; Rae Jy 
With the small voice of a child, ee 
~ _ ~ Close, and yet far away. k oe pat eiie es 
Mouth ‘upon mouth, we sang, oo oe oe 


My lips pressed upon stone. x = oes ft 


~ 


I think we can-resolve the question of song or statement by conchidiag 


that all poetry is concerned with the way people live. The future of 
Larkin’s power of summary and analysis, as of Roethke’s evocation by _ 
song of a state of love, lies in more and better answers to Wordsworth’s 
question ‘ How is it that you live, and what is it you do?’ People, either 
imaginary or real, should be restored to poetry to take the place of © 
the poet, as in * Prufrock >, and Auden’s ‘Lear’, or Robert Graves’ 
* Theseus ’. , 
To this end, the best form undoubtedly is elegy, for it athe 
to the person ‘presented an intensity of emotion which poets often 
seem capable of attaching only to themselves. Valentin Iremonger 
is an Irish poet, a poet of the affections who writes at his best about 
people, especially in an elegiac context. The lasting work of such a poet — 
is more likely to come nearer the end than the beginning of his life, and — 
even then only occasionally. In my opinion, Valentin Iremonger i is as — 
well equipped for such occasions as anyone of his generation. Here is ee 
a poem, called ‘ Younger Son’, which is concerned: bis a house, and : 


‘ the tiring duties of peri SER zs: nie Fale a Bes sae 
Simply to come. to it again, having been aeeae™ past ar) > a 
For many years—marriage, children, the tiring tool be Saas 
Duties of provision: things in a dubious world 
Themselves worthy enough. “; ala oe Age 
Often he woudered whether the new wing he Fr Be loc Pe 5. 


_ Shortly before he left had a sure foundation, © ; 

A good damp-course; and whether the ‘timber, , carefully ‘fitted, 

_ Had been Bear seasoned. ‘ oe ee ec 

rea at it now from tes odontal it; seems, +0 ey - 
_ Bom sie against the main building, not too brash, pan ania 

In a dignified reticence, as the ee ing coal beta et a 

Slants over the hill | just westward — a - Son ; 


at 


becomes a p 


a were along timdrive slow! 

reed Knowing the family, 
Heir now to the whole 
He moves sowards 


y of being can 


ty of f 
Prayer for 
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Chider of angels, your humble servant, tei “ res 


Kneeling, discreetly distant, meticulously asking, — 
This bleak midsummer day, for this lost girl, - 


_ That famous mercy, the sward outside 
In its order receptively disturbed, the broken 
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Bee cn the Window and the Door 
ie Between the Window and the Door 

foe aa oe = a — se “ths 2 ee . Petes ‘ “ft ba i / ; ; 5 aps i ; 
e DRG wah enim eS le NS By ANTHONY CRONIN Bes Seah ot aes Na 
7 IKE millions of other people, I have spent many years between the the next. Gradually the tide of your own possessions rises, though prob- 
-  _ windows and the doors of what are called furnished rooms. I ably most of them will be abandoned when you make your next move. 
q _ do not mean flats: a furnished room is not a flat, any more A painter who occupied a room next to mine spent weeks removing 


M4 than a backyard is a garden; nor will a gas-cooker on the 
landing, a bird cage outside the window, or even a grease-stained curtain 
to conceal the crockery and the remains of yesterday’s dinner convert 
ee ee ag ne ee rt ee 

_ In a furnished room one lives constantly between the same four 
walls. The room is somewhere outside time, having neither a past nor_ 
a future for you. The furniture has learned other tricks with other 
‘masters. The armchair’s crankiness is evidence of an older loyalty. The 
‘room can never attain the stability of an ordered world. In childhood, 
‘every scratch, every crack, was an important feature in a familiar land- 


‘scape, part of a complicated mythology. But the furniture in a furnished _ 
room is by contrast cold and uncommunicative. The shepherd with | 


a dog in the Victorian oleograph which hung over the fireplace when 
you took possession was a stranger, not a friend in a shifting 
world. The stain on the carpet ‘has a history, no doubt, but you do not 
ci eee ae 7 rat ie ce : 
_— Yet having -everyth 
ae the solitary. Man is a cave-dwelling animal, and caves have four 
‘walls and only one easily defended entrance. A house full of furnished 
‘rooms is rather like a complicated system of caves in a cliff. . 

> Some hguses, some rooms, stay in the memory. Others, having no 
characteristi 
‘old envelope jit is difficult to remember the summer you spent there. I 
‘remember a period I spent in a room which had no window on to the 
outside world, only on to a basement passage in which it was perpetual 
‘autumnal twilight. There was no place in the world where one could 


. 


1 used to pick up a newspaper from the 
floor to set the table and notice that it was. 
peice months old. The fragment of a letter 
which I retrieved from the grate to light 
‘my cigarette carried into a July day the 
ee of a foggy November. Once be-. 
“tween the window and the door I was alto- 
‘gether out of time and secure from human 
YS aS atl % = et P 
Human contact was altogether too close, 
om the other hand, in a room I lived in at 
Cottage. You could hear every word 
neighbours said through the partitions 
on both sides. One set spoke German and 
the other Greek. I suffered tortures of _ 

riosity and would have had to learn both 
nguages if I had stayed there long enough. 
_ Some rooms are heavy with atmosphere, 
fitted up by the landlord with 
-a-brac, pots, and china orna- 
- to offend anybody’s feel- 
g them all at once, so you 
olour down this week and 
rass yase in the cupboard © 


=f 
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ing within four walls has its advantages, at least. 
ss, fade away, so that when you read the address on an ~ 


quite so alone, or where one day could seem quite so like another. — 


‘A sort of twentieth-century invention, suited to the 
migratory, dispossessed feeling of the time’ 


~ 


every ‘solitary object that was in it. 


wardrobe, every- 
thing. One day the 
landlord came into 
the room 


floor, a palliasse in 


YERWiNe ai enormous self-por- 

{ 4 y/ | ee, \\ trait over the mantel- ~ 
ee 5 aN s ‘ 

NT] piece. He accused 


my neighbour of 
_ stealing his furni- 
ture; but, as it turned 
out, the occupant 


_ all over again to 
have the stuff stored. 
_ somewhere else, be- 
‘ing simply too sensi- 
- tive to live with it 
and being unable to obtain an unfurnished room.  - 
Everybody in that house wore a dressing-gown most of the day. It 
was a very quarrelsome house and the people in it seemed to have 
endless time to argue on the landings in 


_*... Endless time to argue on the landings’ 


various hues. There was one woma:. who 
-wore not only-a dressing-gown but a night- 
cap. She had a newspaper delivered every 
morning and was always very angry because 
she claimed it had always been read before 
she got up. The dressing-gown is generally 
the garment donned for battle. When a com- 
_plaint has to be registered, the angry party 
must be clad so that it is obvious that they 
have been dragged out of bed to defend 
their rights; that nothing but your outrage- 
ous behaviour could have forced them to 
leave what might, for all you care, be their 
death-bed, and you are treated not only as 
a malefactor but as an insurance doctor to 
whom a full account of all the illnesses 
suffered in the last ten years must be given. 
Most of the complaining is about noises at 
night. These noises are of a most mysterious 
nature. If you tiptoe about the room in 
your socks it apparently prevents the people 
downstairs from sleeping or playing patience, 


——————————————l 
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Mase of her laughter scattered across it carelessly. " i 


sae Third Programme 


He lugged them all down the ~ 
2 Stairs in the dead of | 

night—carpet, chest 

‘of drawers, hideous 


to find 
nothing but a bare — 


the corner, and an 


was paying the rent 3 


various languages and in dressing-gowns of 


ol” a “glass-house roof i apparently dis at 2 Ke 
‘There are other matters, too, which involve a certain delicacy ‘of 


piesa? eta 


aa 


x, 
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--yelationship with your neighbours. There was a house, I remember, in 


which everybody had their own toilet-paper, ticketed and labelled in the — 
bathroom. The paper was jealously counted every day, to make sure 
_ that nobody was using anybody else’s. Often, as I crept down the stairs — the 


_ in the morning, a door would be flung open and somebody would greet 
me with a ‘Mr. Cronin, where is your toilet-paper?” That was the 
house in which the rights to the garden were a constant source of 

dispute. Claims were marked out with white stones, with wire fencing, 


with gravel paths, like gold claims in the Klondyke. There was one 


old lady there who was too feeble to do any gardening, but she had 
her bit marked out, all the same, and she used to sit in a deck-chair on 
_ summer afternoons in the middle of her little square of white stones. 


_. There is an Irish proverb which says that a fire in the open is home; 
- four walls without a fire are but a place to sleep. To no one is the truth 


of the saying more evident than to someone who lives in a furnished 


room, depending as he does on having a constant supply of shillings” 


‘handy. to feed the inevitable gas-fire. When the last shilling drops and 
the gas begins to gutter slowly down, you must face out into the dark 
-_ world to look for one. You go to the pub for a drink you do not particu- 
larly want, in order to ask for a single shilling in the change; or, if it is 


very late at night, you trust to the mercies of passers-by, taxi-drivers, 


and sleepy but suspicious policemen. 

An electric fire has the advantage over gas that it goes out imme- 
diately instead of lingering for a sickening quarter of an hour. There 
is, however, a superstition, prevalent among all furnished-room dwellers, 
that an electric fire dries up the air. The bowl of water which is placed 
in front of it to counteract this unhealthy state inevitably becomes a 

horrible depository of cigarette butts and used matches. It is almost 
impossible to resist the temptation to throw them there. One way of 
doing it might be to introduce a small, tropical fish into the bowl. This 
would satisfy the desire to keep dependent lives about them which 
many people have, a desire which cramped circumstances make it 
difficult to satisfy. The bowl would not then look so ridiculous as it 
usually does, or so fussy. It would look as if it were there for quite 
another purpose. Cats and dogs and other livestock, as they are called, 


are generally barred by landlords, but on a winter’s night when you 


were quietly reading, the little fish would be company, quietly enjoying 


_ himself in the tepid water, a reminder that you must not throw your 


cigarette butts into it, and a small reminder also of warm seas and 
_ sunny beaches far away. 2 


Y mother is Russian, which accounts for the fact that my 
uncle was a colonel in the Imperial Russian Army, and 
also that my parents’ house in Newcastle-on-Tyne became 
a rendezvous for Russian émigrés in the years following 
_ the Bolshevik revolution. 

It was somewhere round about 1919—I was only a boy then—when 


an officer of the old Imperial Army turned up at home with the news — 


that my uncle had died in Harbin. With a singular devotion to the 
-dead man’s memory, this officer had brought to England a few per- 
sonal possessions that had remained to my uncle at the time of his 
- death—things of sentimental value which he had bequeathed to my 
mother. There was a military cap badge, a red and silver uniform 
belt, a colonel’s epaulettes, some medals, and an old-fashioned turnip 
watch, All these were kept in a glass case in our_drawing-room; all 
except the watch, which was given to me. 
_ I was always a little intrigued by this watch keel of the initials 


engraved on it; they were not my uncle’s, I did not use the watch — 


very often; it was a clumsy thing. But it ‘so happened that a few 


years ago, in 1951; just before I started out with two friends on a_ 


trip across the Sahara, I broke the watch I usually carried and took 
the old turnip on my travels instead. 
The route we took across the Sahara runs almost in a straight line 


‘Tm afraid Tm in the dark I 


‘My Unele’s Watch> an 


By MICHAEL ROSS 3° RAE: eae 


and just cannot bring themselves to go back. They ‘become > 


up by the revolution. Perhaps because I am half Russian myself, I was. 
Kavaltchouk 


was, I suppose, about sixty-five or seventy years of ; ed a taciturn man, 


acer afict ane to aek for-t 


tangled wires to lift the lid of the kettle and sniff 
night he kept water constantly on the boil, filling U 
of hot steam. It was like living in a laundry but it kept the : 

and he claimed it was healthy as well. He lived in constant ‘fear ere 
creditors and had a driving mirror fixed to his window so that he could» 
see who was on the steps when the bell rang. 

The same house, in Dublin, was one where the landlord’s: ‘disappear: - 
ance was the cause of a prolonged feeling of carnival. We learned 
eventually that he had been taken off to gaol for some offence or _ 
other but for weeks there was no word from him, Nobody bothered — 
us and there was-no one to whom the rent could be "paid Feuds — 
were entirely forgotten and the house was a happy co-operative ‘until 
a pei sister turned up Tem, the country and brought esis! to 
an en 

I suppose the aiaed room or its eiuealeae exists all cover the 
world. In Paris the apartment house dignifies itself by putting up a 
sign saying hotel, but you cook and eat and sleep and dream of better 
things in one room just the same. Instead of a ‘gas-ring behind the | 
curtain you have a nasty, dangerous, little contraption called an alcohol | 
stove. There are no extra-territorial disputes over the bathroom, some- 
times no bathroom. Your room is smaller but intimate with the street, — 
and the street noises are part of your life. You-go to sleep with the 
horns of the last taxis and wake with the market and the market lorries. 
You live partly in the café downstairs. In Moscow you can live over a 
main street and hear never a sound of traffic. The snow muffles every- 
thing, and your room has double windows to keep out the cold. © 

Furnished rooms are, I suppose, a sort of twentieth- -century invention, 
suited to the migratory, dispossessed feeling of the time; the houses of 
the carriage-folk of fifty years ago, now cliffs full of caves. Sometimes, 
when I see the anxious group round the board outside a tobacconist’s 
shop, taking down the details—gas-cooker, use of telephone, share bath ~ 
—I think of an army on the march, millions who are rooted nowhere ~ 
except in memory, to whom four: walls are home, who own the frying ~ 
pan but not the chair, moving to a new job, a new area, new neigh- 
bours, new windows, moving up in the world or moving. down, but 
moving, anyway, most of the time. —Home Service a 


sid bofa from Algiers to athe —— The back passes” iia ae 
number of-oases: Laghouat, El Golea, Ain Salah, Tamanarasset, and | 
“Agades. In all these oases, islands in an ocean ‘of sand, there is a 


small floating population of French government officials; but you will 


also, find a few permanent European residents. I often used to specu- 
late on their background and wonder how and why they came to live 
in these lonely outposts. There must be some who are there because 
it would be ‘ impolitic’ to return home; others are ex-legionaries who, — 
as the French say, are ‘mordu par le bled’—bitten by the desert— 


drivers, or perhaps run a bar or a general store, or do odd jobs. — 
I met such a fellow in Ain Salah, a lonely. oasis more than half 
buried in drifting sands. He was a Russian, a piece of flotsam thrown” 


unusually interested to learn his story. Sergei Vassil’itch 


and about as hard-bitten as you make ’em. He a fish when 
ever he could, but at the same time he was a aig oe carpenter and 

joiner and was seldom without work of some sort, But was not cS 
to get him talking. However, I met him one even, ig 
the only bar in the place. He was rather tight and 
I said € soaps! to him in bigs oe For a moment b 


ra 


eae. 
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that he had been addressed in his native language, but when 
did dawn on him, all his reserve suddenly vanished. I don’t suppose 
he had talked so much for years. It appears that he had fought in 
vie Wrangel’s or Koltchak’s army (I forget which) against the Bolsheviks. 
___ _He told me how the White Russian troops, almost without rifles and 
__ __ boots, had slipped out silently at night to stab the enemy patrols and 
y 


is 


tp 
ie ¥, 


_ take their equipment; he told me of the dreadful Russian winters and 

how he had almost perished of cold and hunger; and then, in the end, 

__ he told me how he had made his way with the pitiable remains of the 

- army to the Baltic and had been shipped to France, a stateless person 

‘with a Nansen passport. Apparently it had been impossible for him 

to get work in France and in desperation he had joined the Foreign 

Legion. At the end of his seven years’ service he had re-enlisted for 

_ a further seven. Now here he was, an odd-job man in Ain Salah in 
the middle of the Sahara. 


Life Sentence 

As I listened to his story—or, perhaps I should say, to the way 
he told it—I*became more and more convinced that in spite of his 
hard-bitten appearance, Kavaltchouk was not just a Russian peasant 
carpenter. I gave him another drink and then, rather bluntly I am 
afraid, asked him what he was doing before the revolution. I thought 
perhaps he resented my curiosity, for he remained silent for a while; 
then, without looking up, he said quietly: ‘ K was in prison, serving a 
life sentence ’. He paused, and then added: ‘ When the revolution came, 
the guards let us go’. ~ 

“But good heavens! ’ I blurted out rather tactlessly, ‘If you were 
a political prisoner, why were you fighting against the Bolsheviks? ’ 

For the first time Kavaltchouk smiled a little sadly. ‘ But I wasn’t 

_ a political prisoner ’, he said, ‘I was a murderer’, 

There seemed nothing to say in answer to this astonishing revelation. 
For what seemed a long time we sat in silence. We twiddled our glasses 
of tepid anis and waved aside the lazy flies that had befuddled them- 
selves in the drink spilt on the zinc counter. At last Kavaltchouk gave 
a shrug. ‘It was a long, long time ago’, he said, almost to himself. 


Nearly fifty y Funny. I don’t think«of it very often now. 
I was only a_ lad then—a podporoutchik—a second lieutenant in the 
Engineers , I was a young fool all right. I got in with a very gay 
crowd, fellows in the cavalry mostly. They all had money to 
burn and )I, with little more than my pay, tried to keep pace with 
them. Of course, I got more and, more into debt. I tried to recoup by 
gambling, but that only made things worse. Creditors were pressing 


me left and right. I got terrified my C.O. would find out about it. 
Then some fellow put me on to a Jewish moneylender ’. 
_ Kavaltchouk paused for such a long time that I thought perhaps 
he had almost decided not to go on with his story, but at last, with 
another shrug, he continued: ‘I remember the day when I first went 
to see the old Jew. I can’t think why he didn’t throw me out on my 
ear. I wish to God he had. It never occurred to me what a favour 
the old fellow was doing, lending me money without security. I just 
regarded it as my right. And it wasn’t just once, mark you, but many 
times. He must have lent me thousands of roubles all told. But for all 
the good it did me I might just as well have thrown it down the 
drain. I got into such a state that I saw no way out but to shoot myself. 
Then I remember a brother-officer—artillery he was, a good bit older 
than me—saying, “The only way out of your difficulty, Sergei Vassil’- 
' itch, is to marry money. A good-looking fellow like you shouldn’t have 
any difficulty in hooking a rich widow ”’. a3 


_ Love At First Sight. 
___ Kavyaltchouk looked at his bleary face in the fly-blown mirror over 
_ the counter and grimaced. ‘ You know I was a good-looking fellow in 
_ those days’, he said, ‘damn good-looking, though I say so myself. But 
it wasn’t a rich widow that I hooked. No, I had to fall head over heels 
in love with a charming young girl, and she was just as much in love 
__ with me. It was love at first sight. She was the sister of one of my 
-comrades—absolutely rolling in money. He’d asked me ‘over to his 
__ parents’ estate for the shooting. But how could I, a penniless nobody, 
"up to my ears in debt, ask her parents for her hand? Oh, she would 
have eloped with me all right in the great romantic tradition. Funny 
to think I had scruples, but there was something about the girl that 
> doing a thing like that’. 
k turned a bloodshot eye on me. ‘ What happened then? ’ 
Then? I went back to my military depot. I thought and 
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thought, “How can I raise enough to pay off my debts and face her 

father? ” You see, I knew yif I married the girl we’d be all right; 
her dowry was enormous. I would be able to retire from the service 
and buy an estate; we could live by farming. Then I thought of the 
old Jew. He’d been a bit cagey lately and taken to lecturing me on 
my extravagance. He’d been furious, too, because I’d gone to some 
other moneylenders. Still, he was my only chance. I’d tell him the 
whole story. After all, I argued to myself, he’s bound to see that it is 
the only way he’ll ever see his money back. $5. 

“Well. . . I went round to see the old fellow. He was quite 
adamant. “Not a penny more”, he said. And he told me it was no 
good me. trying to see anyone else. These money-lenders are a sort 
of ring and he’d warned all his chums in the business to have nothing 
to do with me. Really what upset me most was when he told me 
that he’d even bought in my I.0.U.s. It seemed that I was entirely at 
the mercy of this one old man. This thought preyed and preyed on 
my mind. You know how it is when one is so harassed by debt and - 
worry; you get unbalanced. It seemed terribly important to me to 
steal back those I.0.U.s; and then of course I thought: “ Why steal 
only the I.0.U.s—why not take some money whilst you’re about it? ” 
I knew the old man’s household and his habits pretty well by this 
time. I knew when he would be at the synagogue and I knew, too, that 
his servant often slipped out in his master’s absence to have a quick 
drink. I decided to watch the house, and when Ephraim, the servant, 
went out, I would go in. I was due for leave and was going to pretend 
es I'd left town the day before. I even worked out quite a good sort 
of alibi’. 

Kavaltchouk took a drink. Then he asked, ‘ You’ve read Crime and 
Punishment?’ ¥ nodded. ‘In that case I think you can guess the 
rest,’ he said. ‘The old man caught me red-handed. I lost my head 
... I killed him. Poor old man’. A maudlin tear rolled down Kavalt- 
chouk’s cheek and fell into the sticky ants slops. 


No Tell-tale Traces 

“I must have been mad’, he went on. ‘I took his keys, opened 
the safe and bundled everything I could find into a case I’d brought 
with me. I didn’t even look to see what I was taking. But oddly 
enough, I felt quite calm. And I felt no remorse—at least, not. then. 
I tidied up everything and made certain that I’d left no tell-tale traces. 
No one had seen me come in and no one saw me leave. I raced to 
the railway station and caught a train to Kursk in the next province. 
The compartment was crowded and it wasn’t until the next day, when 
I was alone in my hotel bedroom that I brought myself to look in my 
case. There was quite a lot of money, my I.0.U.s and something else. 
The old man’s will. D’you know he’d left everything he had to me— 
“his dear irresponsible friend Sergei Vassil’itch Kavaltchouk whom he 
regarded as his son ”. His son! ’ 

Kavaltchouk drained his glass. The barman automatically refilled it. 
‘Go on’, I said. 

‘Believe it or not, I went straight back to the depot. I. bought a 
newspaper on the way. They’d arrested the servant, Ephraim. The fool 
had thought it a good opportunity to rifle his master’s body and then 
tried to do a bunk. When they caught him they found the old man’s 
wallet on him. I went straight away to see Goussev, the artillery 
officer I told you about, the chap who said I ought to marry a rich 
widow. He was a steady sort of fellow. Well, I told him everything. 
I told him that I was going to give him a signed confession and 
then shoot myself. I handed over to him the stolen money and things 
and the few personal possessions I had. But Goussev was a good 
Christian. He wouldn’t let me-off that way. Perhaps he was right. 
Suicide’s the coward’s way out. There’s plenty of time for thinking 
things over in prison...’. 

‘ And this artillery officer—Goussev, you said—he kept your things? ” 

‘Oh yes, I insisted. There wasn’t very much. I’d pawned mostly 
everything. There was an old watch, cuff links—you know the sort of 
thing. They weren’t any more use to me’. 

‘And this Goussev, was he by any chance Vladimir Yakovlitch 
Goussev? ’ I asked. ' 

Kavaltchouk looked to me in astonishment. ‘How d’you know?’ he 
gasped. 

‘He was my uncle’, I said. 

I look out the old turnip watch that I had been carrying all the way 
from England and looked at the initials on its back. S. K.—Sergei 
Kavaltchouk. ‘I think this is yours’, I said, ‘ you’d better have it back. 
You’ve earned it.’—Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


- August 31-—September 6 


Wednesday, August 31 

M. Grandval is succeeded by General Boyer 
de la Tour as French Resident-General in 
Morocco 


Greek Government’s views about future of 
Cyprus are put before tripartite meeting 
in’ London 


British Association for Advancement of 
Science -begins its 117th annual meeting 
in Bristol 


Thursday, September 1 

U.N. armistice supervisor makes further 
appeal to Egypt and Israel to end out- 
breaks in Gaza area 


A third of the British Forces in Kenya are 
to be withdrawn during the next four 
months. Colonial Secretary, after tour of 
Malaya, states that the security forces 
have ‘ got on top of the emergency ’” there 


Turkish views on Cyprus are put before 
tripartite conference 


Friday, September 2 

During August gold and dollar reserves of 
United ‘Kingdom show further fall of 
about £31,000,000 

France is to send nine more battalions to 
Algeria 

Pay increases are claimed by municipal bus 
employees and members of the Post Office 
Engineering Union 


Saturday, September 3 

Further terrorist activities are reported from 
Cyprus . 

More clashes take place between Egypt and 
Israel in the Gaza area 


A Canberra jet bomber sets up a new world 
altitude reeord of nearly twelve-and-a- 
half miles 


Sunday, September 4 


Israeli and Egyptian Governments accept 
appeal by U.N. armistice supervisor for 
a cease-fire in the Gaza area 

Moroccan leaders leave Paris for talks with 
former Sultan in exile in Madagascar 

Chief Executive of British European Air- 
ways resigns to become managing director 
of an-aircraft firm 


Monday, September 5 


87th annual Trades Union Congress opens 
at Southport 

Israeli Government apologises to Egypt for 
incident in Gaza area 


Air display begins at Farnborough 


Tuesday, September 6 . 

General Council. of T.U.C. is given addi- 
tional powers to intervene in industrial 
disputes 

British proposals for future of Cyprus put 
before tripartite conference 

In Cyprus big operation carried out against 
terrorists 


British and American ambasszdors visit 
atomic plant near Moscow 
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P : General Pierre Boyer de la Tour (left), who has succeeded-M 
M. Gilbert Grandval who last week resigned from in Morocco, reading his speech when he was received by | 
the post of Resident-General in Morocco (right) in Rabat on September 1. In the centre is t 
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Cypriot Turks marching to a mass meeting, organised by the Cyprus Turkish Associa- eH : 
tion, in Trafalgar Square, London, on September 4 in protest against the campaign in Hop-picking began last w 
Cyprus for union with Greece 


One of the exhibits at the Farnborough Air Show which opened on September 5: a Fairey jet re" 
The show is open to the public on September 9, 10, and 11 a e 
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President Peroén. of Argentina speaking’ in 
Buenos Aires on August 31 when he withdrew 
his offer, made earlier in the day, to resign 
after a general strike had been called by the 

trade union movement in support of his 
~ continuation in office 


The wreckage of an Egyptian jet fighter-lying inside Israel territory 
F : last week near the Gaza demarcation line. A series of raids by both 
as Resident-General sides (involving many casualties) has been taking place in the 
Moulay Ben Arafa Gaza area for the last fortnight. Last weekend Israel and Egypt 
Protocol agreed to observe a cease-fire 


The £1 stamp of the present reign 
(black, bearing a representation of 
Windsor Castle) which is now on sale 
together with the 10s. stamp (blue, with 
a design depicting Edinburgh Castle). 
The .Ss. and 2s. 6d. stamps will be 
available on September 23; they are, 
respectively, red, bearing a picture of 
Caernarvon Castle, and brown, with a 
picture of Carrickfergus Castle. This 
reproduction is nearly twice actual size. Yachts taking part in the A class handicap, one of the races which started 
The artist is Mr. Lynton Lamb Burnham Week last Saturday 
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nt. This photograph shows pickers at work at 
near Paddock Wood 
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The river Dee, reduced to ‘a trickle by the drought, photographed last week near Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire 


Left: a prize-winning flower arrangement by Mrs. H. C. Finch of Hounslow at the National Dahlia Society’s Show 
in London last week 
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with the vast development and ae 
productive potential of the Plessey 


Group of Companies, when 


considering forward production of 7 ‘ 


The Plessey Company Limited - Ilford - Essex 
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“State Secrets and Private Rights 
_Sir,—The dilemma described by Mr. Wade 
_ (THE LISTENER, September 1) amounts to this: 
(a) is the individual to be deprived of rights 
because a Ministry decides arbitrarily what 
- documents should or should not be discovered? 
_ or (8) is the individual to have his ancient rights 
enforced by the courts, even as against a 
_ Minister? Z 
_ Mr. Wade has clearly indicated the embarrass- 
ment this latter power might have for a govern- 
_ ment, and the only way out would appear to be 
in the creation of administrative courts as in 
France. But neither Mr. Wade nor the other 
_ speakers in this series recommend this, no doubt 
because it is foreign to our indigenous and 
- unique legal evolution. 
It is therefore with some diffidence that I sug- 
_ gest there might be some other way of rebutting 
the dilemma. We have the means within our 


own system. The only body which is superior . 


both to the government and to the courts is 
surely parliament, and it would be a simple 
matter to create a parliamentary committee 
_ whose job would be, on the recommendation of 
a judge of the High Court, to decide whether a 
_ government department is being reasonable or 
not in the exercise of its privilege of secrecy. 
Such an injustice 4s e case of the man Ellis 
- quoted by Mr. de would never have occurred 
if there had an overriding power to order 
the discovery of the necessary evidence. 
! liament, there is: already a com- 
tinising statutory instruments in 
order to guard ‘our liberties. I suggest its duties 
could be enlarged to include the production of 
documents for evidence not inimical to the 
public interest. 
It is not a perfect solution because presumably 
a strong government would stand by its 
Ministers: but the recommendation of the com- 
‘mittee would at least lead to the public ventila- 
tion of a wrong.—Yours, etc., 
Gidea Park 


G. E. ASSINDER 


Sir,—In his instructive and interesting broad- 
cast on ‘ State Secrets and Private Rights’ Mr. 
H. W. R. Wade referred to a recent libel case 
by a former magistrate against the chairman of 
a local bench, in which ‘ some of the papers had 
already been ‘quoted i in the House of Lords and 

_ published in Hansard. But all these were never- 
theless ruled out as evidence in the action, 
which was unsuccessful ’. 

_ The serious implications of this extended use 
of Crown privilege by a Minister are perhaps 
yet not fully appreciated by the public. Where 
a document has already appeared in Hansard or 
in the press the question of national security or 
public interest cannot legitimately be pleaded as 
a justification for suppressing the document in 
a court of law. 

_ The time has come that parliament should 

assert itself in the public interest and set up a 
joint committee of both Houses to enquire into 

- the use and abuse of Crown privilege. 


- Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.11 
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The Quest for Meaning in History 

g saga Dr. Rudolf Bultmann’s talk on ‘ The 

Ques pare in History’ (printed in THE 
'STENER of September 1) there is implied a 
D Rg man which is as clear cut as his 


PT otees iG Phe Editor. 


The Editor S ae letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printer in 
i _ THE LISTENER but reserves the right ‘to shorten letters for reasons of space 


style: Man is a being who makes conscious 
responsible decisions, which create or mar his 
personality. In spite of the false choices of the 
past, he can, by the grace of God, stand outside 
himself, and decide for that absolute future 
which is his true destiny. Everything is highly 
conscious and clear. 

We would detract from human worth if we 
denied that this describes one aspect of our 
nature: but are there no shadows and mysteries 
within us beyond those that can be ascribed to 
wrong and sinful choices in the past? 

We are told that ‘Human actions are always 
caused by purposes and intentions, by the will to 
attain something’. But there is an element of 
imaginative depth behind human endeavour that 
§ beyond anything purposive and’ intentional 
and consciously willed. Before man willed to fly, 
or thought of flying as a practical possibility, 
his dreams and myths told of human beings that 
flew. This strange depth is ignored by Dr. 
Bultmann. Man, for him, seems to stand only in 
the clear light of consciousness. 

He says of man that “His desires, his ex- 
pectations, his fears always stretch into the 
future. This means that the real, the genuine life 
of man is always before him’. But psychologists 
tell us that what is not conscious in the human 
soul is often projected upon the future. The fact 
that such projection is possible reveals an aspect 
of the human being that transcends Dr. 
Bultmann’s individual who simply seeks to 
understand relativities and make decisions. 

He tells us that ‘man gains his self, his per- 
sonality, in his decisions’, and no one will deny 
that he is emphasising an aspect of truth, al- 
though some men have found themselves 
through experiences in which they had no cheice 
whatever. But why must the true life, z.e., the 
personality, be regarded as entirely in the future? 
He himself says that ‘ Personality is a possibility 
which must be realised over and over again’. 
Does not the word ‘ possibility’ imply that the 
true life is somehow latent in the human soul, 
and can either be resisted, or progressively 
realised through co-operation with it, and does 
not this again imply a depth in man’s nature 
which Dr. Bultmann ignores? 

His final advice to the man who finds history 
meaningless is that he should look into his own 
personal history and he will find meaning. How 
deeply is he to look? Only at that which can be 
rationally understood and consciously decided 
upon? 

There is an irrational depth to the human 
soul that lies beyond conscious knowing and 
willing. If Dr. Bultmann were more conscious 
of it he might cease to regard mythology as a 
matter of outworn world views that need to be 
supplanted in the interests of scientific honesty, 
and begin to ask what it tells us about the 
mysterious nature of man who is not just simply 
a creature with a power to understand and make 
decisions.—Y ours, etc., 

powedon ERASTUS EVANS 

Sir,—I am sure many listeners to Dr. Bult- 
mann’s lecture ‘The Quest for Meaning in 
History’ felt, like myself, depressed by the 
purely negative approach to history. True, Dr. 
Bultmann ends by giving us hope, the eschato- 
logical hope: we do not die into nothingness, 
into the grave, we die into the eternity of God. 
This eschatological hope, precious as it is, does 
not refer to history and is, in the case of Dr. 


Bultmann’s lecture, baised on a scepticism which 
condemns co-operation with the tasks of history 
as illusion—unless this co-operation is per- 
formed under the rules which existentialists have 
set down. Here, Dr. Bultmann is not in his own 
academic department, that of the New Testa- 
ment scholar whose authority is acknowledged, 
but he repeats the clichés of the existentialist 
group which follows in the footsteps of Heid- 
egger. Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit and Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf are both documents of the most 
outspoken nihilism, that means paganism. The 
future historian will have to deal with these two 
books on the same level. Kierkegaard had his 
Christian faith and defended it with his dia- 
lectical philosophy. But the Christian existential- 
ists who are the satellites around Heidegger in- 
herit with the master’s philosophy his nihilism. 
They try, with more or less success, to over- 
come the existentialist thesis which denies the 
existence of absolute values in history, denies the 
existence of truth and goodness as apprehend- 
able to man. 

Harnack, Barth, and Bultmann, different as 
these great theologians are among themselves, 
have something in common: their Christianity 
is a New Testament theology without or with 
little regard for the message of the Old Testa- 
ment. The messianism of the prophets refers, 
not to the history of the historians, but never- 
theless to history. The prophets have not the 
abstract conception of a history as an entity 
separated from nature or from the private life of 
man. They see the whole of the universe, the 
life of man and of the world, as part of a history 
in which God has intervened. Their messianism 
is both eschatology and that hope which con- 
cerns the historic process. Jewish and Christian 
faith holds to what transcends history: revela- 
tion is not derived from history but breaks 
into history. Meta-history takes place in history. 

I hasten to say that I am in full sympathy 
with Dr. Bultmann’s ‘ demythologising’ ‘effort. 
It is recommendable not only for the New 
Testament but also for the Old Testament. I 
conclude with a passage from a ‘ demytho- 
logised’ sermon of the Frankfort Rabbi (1871- 
1922) on God’s ‘appearing before Abraham’s 
tent: ‘And God appeared to Abraham... and 
he lifted his eyes . . . and behold: three men’. 

Because God and man cannot be separated 
from each other, history must not be ignored. 

Yours, etc., 


Edgware IGNAZ MAYBAUM 


Attitudes to Edueation in West Africa 


Sir,—I wish to endorse with a few reserva- 
tions Professor Raybould’s broadcast in the 
Home Service, published in THE LISTENER of 
August 25, because it seemed to have opened a 
new avenue which could be exploited in order 
to eliminate by degrees the existing acute dis- 
trust d hatred among the three regions in 
Nigeri 

One way of accomplishing this end, as Pro- 
fessor Raybould suggested, is by maintaining the 
University College on a national basis. I will, 
however, add that extensions be made in the 
north and east, and students who qualify at the 
entrance examinations be offered places in any 
of the three colleges, irrespective of the regions 
which they come from. This would presumably 
bring the leaders of tomorrow into personal con- 
tact—a policy which in my opinion is vital in 
integrating the divided country. In modifying 
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of the National Welsh 
I am myself a graduate 


university. 

f any Saderthatevoos mich’ 1s 
AC being attempted in Nigeria, and he went 
on to point out the shortcomings of the Uni- 

College in respect of certain departments 
for which, at the time he was there, there was 
‘no ‘Provision. He certainly must have overlooked 
‘the fact that too much would have been 
crammed into such a young institution. 
Yours, etc., 

M. ADEWAKUN 


, 
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| Llandovery 
Less Fun, More Fuss? 
Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to reply to 
the letters you published on September 1 on the 
_ question of good honours degrees. 
Mr.. Jackson: corrects my figures for the 
Mathematical Tripos. I was under the impres- 
sion that the Junior. Optimes classification 
- would be regarded by Cambridge University as 
the equivalent of the IJ.2. awarded in other sub- 
jects. If so, my figures would be correct. If not, 
_ then Cambridge undergraduates in mathematics 
_ suffer an injustice equal to’ that of Oxford third- 
class graduates in other schools. My general 
_ contention remains. 
Statistics are often erudgitaly accepted, My 
use of them was intended to draw attention to 
the inequitable system of linking the teacher’s 
salary to a degree class. Professor Montrose finds 
_ my plea not unreasonable, but cannot accept my 
implications a relative standards of 
_ degree awards by various universities. Perhaps 
I was too bold in presuming the generally 


general acceptance. I am afraid that it would be 

an arduous task for me to make a full inquiry, 

as he suggests;\into the standards of the various 

universities, but\it is certainly something which 

‘the Burnham ittee could do if it considers 

continuing the good honours allowance after 
_ 1957. 

I do not think the system of external 
examiners provides an objection of much im- 
portance. At Oxford, in my personal experience, 
there was one external to four internal examiners. 
I have no doubt that in other universities the 
external exarhiner is similarly outnumbered. 

However, I do not wish to develop this inter- 
university rivalry. No doubt all universities in 

- the United Kingdom produce first-class men. 
The trouble is that some have more than others. 
Unfortunately, there are degrees amongst 
degrees. I wrote my first letter on this sensitive 
subject to call attention to the unreal approach 
of the Burnham Committee to the problem. 

Mr. Rowlands cannot agree with me, although 
he ignores my proposition that it is only the 
schoolmaster, not the doctor, the lawyer, the 

the university lecturer, the director 

- of education, who receives a salary related to his 
degree. But I am sure Professor Montrose will 

_ agree with me that it is an unfortunate system. 

Since the war the Burnham Committee has 
spread a plague of allowances, and the latest 
additions which Sir David Eccles has hopefully 
urged make confusion worse confounded. Next 
month, when he receives details of them from 
the local authorities, he should realise this. 
Perhaps he will support the general feeling in 

the grammar school for a separate grammar 

school salary scale, one not a patchwork of 

_ allowances but reasonable and just, a scale under 

_ which the grammar school master in all parts of 

the country will receive the same salary, and 

- under which the main criterion will be, not what 

‘a university once decided, but the fact that he is 

teaching in a grammar school. This was the old 


K. S. Hopkins 


vase I teed in mind the: 


‘correct figure is 51.6 per cent., 


‘Sir,—Mr. K. S. Hopkins’ analysis of ae 
percentages of ‘good’ (Burnham) honours 
degrees only shows how very hazardous it is to 
attempt comparisons een universities on a 


. single year’s results. It might be less unconvinc- 


ing had he averaged, say, the last three years. 
Even then his work would still lie open to the 
criticism that he had fallen into the fallacy of 
assuming the uniformity of the material: e.g., 
more scholarships and exhibitions are offered in 
my. subject at Cambridge than at Oxford. If the 
proportions of ‘good’ degrees are in the ratio 
of 90 to 61, as Mr. Hopkins’ figures suggest, 
this is largely a comment on the colleges’ selec- 
tive machinery, which results in the materials 
not being statistically comparable. It follows that 
his ‘Cambridge graduates are obviously of a 
higher quality than those of Oxford’ is a mis- 
taken inference from figures which cannot be 
taken at face-value. 
system does not work at all, there ought to be 
more people capable of a 2.2 in the one place 
than the other; the Oxford graduate would be 
of a ‘lower quality’ only if the percentages were 
the same. The fallacy comes out again in his 
suggestion that ‘a first class may be obtained 
more easily in one school than another’, where 
the tacit premiss is that the intellectual material 
ought to be much of a muchness in the seven 
different subjects he mentions. There is no rea- 
son why this should be so. In some subjects 
the material has been intensively pre-selected 
(6.8.5 classics, mattlis.), in others (e.g., theology) 
quite different processes are at work. 

Apart from this question of statistical prin- 
ciple, the figures given by’ Mr. Hopkins seem 
doubtfully correct. I presume that by ‘ this year’s 
degrees awarded in’ various subjects he refers 
to the Tripos lists, mainly in Part II examina- 
tions; but on checking him by the published 
lists I get some surprisingly different results. In 
mathematics he states that 98 per cent. at Cam- 
bridge got ‘good’ degrées; but in Part II the 
in Part III 80.5 
per cent., and if these are compounded the result 
is only 58.6 per cent. In classics his 87 per cent. 
is approximately right for Part I (not a final 
exam.), the right figure for Part II being 96 per 
cent. In geography his 84 per cent. is in excess 
of the result for Part II (80.8 per cent.). 

It is natural to wonder whether his computa- 
tions for Oxford.are more reliable. On the per- 
centages of first classes at Cambridge he is 
vague. But the 20 per cent. of first classes in 
Part II classics is not ‘similar’ to the 12. per 
cent. at Oxford: nor the 2.7 per cent. in Part II 
geography ‘ similar’ to 1 per cent.: and in theo- 
logy his 3 per cent. is nowhere near the 44.4 per 
cent, in Part II or the 12.5 per cent. in Part III. 

In working out these data I have used only 
the published lists as in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Reporter, and (except in maths. Part III) 
made no allowance for the small number of 
candidates who vanish. 

My conclusion is that Mr. Hopkins is rash. 
His figures (even if correct) do not ‘ illustrate in- 
justices which can occur in making payments 
dependent on university degree classes’. What 
his letter does illustrate is ‘injustices’ done to 
figures, and to the university of which I am not 
a member. If Mr. Hopkins will send me his full 
address, I will let him have the lists on which 
my calculations were made.—Yours, etc., 

: Cambridge A. P. ROSSITER 


% 
Portrait of H. G. Wells 

‘Sir,—One wonders what all this pother is 
about the ‘ portrait’ of Mr. H. G. Wells. Surely 
he has given it us himself in his.‘ experiment at 
autobiography ’, with extraordinary honesty, and 
we are bound to accept it as it stands. 


Yours, etc., 
Cambridge A. C, BouQueT 


Unless the scholarship- . 


383 


Sir,—The reputation of H. G. Wells will not 
be enhanced by making exaggerated claims for 
work that is better forgotten. Such.is his History 
of the World, called ‘great’ (THE LISTENER, 
September 1) by two correspondents whose emi- 
nence is in other fields than history. 

Students of history, particularly of Asia, who 
have always suspected that Wells wrote more 
history than he knew, will find their belief con- 
firmed by the story that, baffled by central Asia 
and China, he wrote to Sir Denison Ross: ‘I 
wish I could tap your knowledge in the matter 
by half-an-hour’s talk’. 

One is reminded of the imaginary titl—I am 
without my reference on whose it was, but like 
Wells I shall barge ahead—Chinese History in 
Ten Minutes.—Y ours, etc., 

London, W.14 


J. W. GoopwIn 


Sir,—Admirers of H.°G. Wells will be sur-: 
prised to. learn that there is no memorial plaque 
to him at his birthplace, Bromley (Kent). 
Bromley Council has steadily refused to erect 
one. It appears that Wells offended a number of 
leading citizens in his younger days and he has 
never been forgiven.—Yours, etc., 

Biggin Hill S. BEER 


Portrait of Bernard Shaw 

Sir,—It would be scarcely possible, I suppose, 
to go on talking at the top of one’s voice, as 
Shaw did, for more than half a century, without 
occasionally talking twaddle. Anyhow, he never 
made a sillier remark than the one quoted with 
evident approval by Mr. Hubert Butler, Shaw 
said that Macaulay ‘tried to steal Swift’. With 
equal logic and not much more absurdity it 
might be said that, because Thackeray was born 
in Calcutta, therefore the English have tried to 
steal him from the Hindus. Here are Macaulay’s 
words: 

Swift was born in Ireland, but would have 
thought himself insulted if he had been called 
an Irishman. He was of unmixed English blood, 
and, through life regarded the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the island in which he first drew breath 
as an alien and a servile caste. 

Yours, etc., 
Bournemouth HarROLD BINNS 


Who Said That? 

Sir,—I apologise for misquoting the sentence 
‘A highbrow is the kind of person who, when he 
looks at a sausage, thinks of Picasso’. I am, 
however, very glad that Sir Alan Herbert has 
written to point out that this odd statement was 
made not by him but by a Mr. Haddock whose 
opinions he has frequently recorded. 

If the television programme ‘Who Said 
That?’ continues to quote the remarks of 
creatures as if they were those of their creators 
wonderful possibilities lie ahead. How about: 
“I would be at my worst ’.—Milton. ‘A little 
thing would make me tell them how much I 
lack of a man ’.—Shakespeare. ‘I blush to think 
of my unchastened tongue ’.—Keats? In fact I 
wonder whether we have not discovered, acci- 
dentally, a better parlour game than the original 
one.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 STEPHEN BONE 
Watchemaking in Britain 

Srr,—In the excerpt from a talk on watch- 
making in Britain in THE LISTENER of August 
25 it states that ‘in Britain it is only since the 
war that factory production of watches has been 
undertaken ’, This is incorrect, however, as there 
was a factory producing watches over sixty years 
ago. This was the Lancashire Watch Company, 
Prescot, and a description of the works and 
machinery was given in Engineering, Vol. 56, 
July 1893.—Yours, etc., 


Ditchling W. H. NEwMAN 
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Balmoral—a Lucky House 


IVOR BROWN on the Highland home 


EPTEMBER 7 was the centenary of the occupation of the new 
Balmoral. In it the Royal Family have been staying ever since, 
using it for their late summer holidays—and sometimes for early 
summer holidays, too. I choose the common democratic word 
holidays because Balmoral was never meant to be, and never became, 


a palace, full of pomp and 
state and ceremonial. It 
was built expressly to 
avoid all that. It was a 
-home, and it still is. 

So, on that day, a 
hundred years ago, Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert 
and their two elder child- 
ren drove up Deeside in 
an open carriage. The rail- 
way then ran only to 
Banchory. They drove for 
thirty-five miles through 
welcoming towns and vil- 
lages. The Queen was 
immensely happy. In her 
own words: ‘The house 
is charming; the rooms 
delightful; the furniture, 
papers, everything, de- 
lightful’. And everything 
went right. No sooner had 
they settled in than the 
Banchory _ station-master 
came galloping up with 
news of a great victory. 
The bad times of the 
Crimean war were passing. 
Sebastopol had fallen. 
There were tremendous rejoicings, and 
bonfires were lit on the nearby hill tops, 
and fireworks let off. It was a good omen. 
This was to be a lucky house. 

There had been two previous buildings 
at Balmoral. The second house Victoria and 
Albert leased and loved. But it was rather 
too small. Grandeur was not wanted, but 
there must be a little more room for guests. 
This new Balmoral Victoria and Albert 
built as their Highland home for themselves, 
with the aid of William Smith, a noted 
architect in Aberdeen. With-a few internal 
alterations, that is the Balmoral where our 
present Royal Family are staying. That kind 
of castle-architecture is now laughed at, and 
the turrets of Scottish baronial building are 
derided. But it was the style of the period: 
and the new house was the work of local 
men, using the gleaming granite of the 
quarries in Glen Gelder, the local stone. It 
was what everybody expected. And the site, 
in the woods beside the Dee and looking 
up to the great bastion of Loch-na-Garr, 
is superb. 

Why was it chosen? Except for a brief 
visit to Edinburgh made by George IV, no 
monarch of the United Kingdom had been 
to Scotland since the time of the Stuarts. 
The last King to go there had been Charles 
II and that was a most ill-fated expedition, 
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Margaret of Connaught 


A group at Balmoral in 1896. With Queen Victoria (in the carriage) are, left to right: Francie 
Clark (a ghillie), the Duke of Connaught, the Emperor Nicholas II of Russia, Princess Patricia 
of Connaught, Princess Helena Victoria, the Tsarina, the Duchess of Connaught, and Princess 
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‘have turned against it, 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh with their 
children, on holiday at Balmoral in 1954 : 


built for Queen Victoria 100 years aZo™ ari 


and ended with the terrible defeat of the Scottish army by Cromwell 
at Dunbar. But Victoria had gone to Scotland in 1842. She was then 
the guest of the Marquis of Breadalbane at Taymouth-Castle, in the 
great mansion now used for training in Civil Defence. The magnificent 
turf among the policies is today a public golf course; it is a scene so 


beautiful that a player can 
be excused for not keeping 
his eye on the ball. There, 
at Taymouth, Queen. Vic- 
toria fell in loye with the 
Highlands and with the 
Highlanders, ‘and her pas- 
sion grew with the years; 

So there had to be a 
Highland home of their 
very own. An experiment 
was made in the west 
centre of Scotland, They 
went to Ardverikie on 
Loch Laggan. But in that 
year, 1847, there was no 
luck about that house. It 
‘rained and rained during 
the royal visit. The won- 
‘derful views were invisible. 
But news came of glorious 
weather in Deeside. So 
Deeside was given a trial, 
and passed. all tests of 
{ Climate and of beauty. 
.  Haying leased Balmoral 
from Sir Robert Gordon 
the royal couple found it 
perfect. It was marked 
down to be their own. 
Eight years later the home had been rebuilt 
to their requirements. When. the Prince 
Consort died in 1861 the Queen might well 
dreading the 
memories of their joint happiness and their 
ecstasy—ecstasy was a favourite word of 
Queen Victoria’s—among the great hills 
and in the forest of Ballochbuie which has 
been called ‘ the fairest plaid in Scotland’. 
But she clung to Balmoral all the more, 
sometimes to the great vexation of the poli- 
ticians. She dragged them up there, 550 
miles from London. And they could hardly 
drag her away from it, in the late autumn 
days, 

Why did she love it so? The climate, that 
first attraction, was not always kind. She 
never complained. about that. There. were 
many reasons for this addiction to Deeside. 
She was a tremendous mountain lover, and 
she did not just stay in her carriage and 
look at the Cairngorm summits. She 
climbed, by pony and then on foot, to the 
very highest top of Ben Macdhui as well © 
as of the closer Loch-na-Garr. Albert had 
loved the dark, quivering beauty of the 
pines and fir trees. They reminded him of 
Germany and Switzerland. Victoria loved 
the solitude, and loved it so much that she 
had to go further and further into the 
wilderness. She drove and rode for days at 


> 
“England! Thy beauties are tame and Sonic Fd 

To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar: 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic, | 

The steep, frowning glories of dark Loch-na-Garr! 
Those lines were written by Lord Byron, often cynical but then in a 
fit of romanticism. They spoke the feelings of Victoria and Albert, who 
were always romantics about Scotland. Above all, she loved the people 
_ of the villages. They were simple and frank and not at all obsequious. 
: The flunkeys and flunkeyism of her English palace did not follow her 
to Deeside. ‘Come awa’ben and sit down, Queen Victoria” was the 
Fie cieue of greeting she got, and liked to get, in the cottages round about 
; 
: 


There have been sneers among Scottish intellectuals at what they call 
*Balmorality ’. By that they mean an excessive use of" tartan, and it is 
! certainly true that Queen Victoria loved to have old ‘ weaves ’, and even 
"a new ‘ weave’. The gay Balmoral tartan was invented. She had tartan 
round about her and all over the place. Balmoral has been accused of 
collecting snobs and sightseers, but the Royal Family can hardly be 
blamed for that. The whole purpose of Balmoral was to provide a 
refuge from all that sort of thing, and a refuge it really was, until the 
motor-car made approach to it so easy. Nor is it their fault that the 
ence simple Highland Games of Braemar have become a spectacle of 
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ide in the autumn. They will come safely through the 

winter and begin to flower during the late spring and early sum- 

mer; in fact this month is the ideal time-to sow them. The best 
- ones for cutting include- cornflower, larkspur, annual scabious, calen- 

- dula, godetia, clarkia, and, possibly the most popular of all, the sweet 
pea. The seed can be sown thinly in drills on a sheltered border, and 
if you think the position is rather exposed you can, before the winter 
sets in, push into the soil along each side of the rows a few thin, twiggy 

_ pieces of stick; these make a fine wind break. 

_- Ixias are not known and grown as much as they might be: they 
are beautiful for cutting and you get them in either named varieties or 
mixed colours. They are quite hardy, and the bulbs can be planted 
this month for flowering in May, June, and July of next year. You will 
have seen their attractive spikes of flower, with thin, rather wiry stems 
in white, pinks, and purples, on sale in the shops and markets. Daffodil 
and narcissi bulbs are all the better if planted this month too. They 

_ are wonderful for cutting in the spring. 

When arranging flowers in vases it is essential to have good foliage, 
_and particularly the coloured and variegated foliage. The funkia or 
plantain lily has a large and very useful leaf; the ordinary garden 
_ variety has a greyish or bluish sheen and there are some with variegated 
_ foliage. There is the silver-foliaged cotton lavender, or, to give it its 

proper name, santolina; the Senecio Greyi has silvery foliage. Some of 

_ the ivies have. variegated foliage and the euonymus, too. Bronze or 
~ copper foliage is often used, and there is the purple-leaved plum, 

Prunus Pissardi, bronze-foliaged hazel and rhus, and the Japanese 

maples. If you have a greenhouse, the rather exotic foliage of the 
begonia Rex and other plants is useful. The time has come, I think, 

| when every garden should provide flowers and foliage for use in the 
house without having to rob the ornamental part. . — 

While we are considering autumn planting, there‘is no more pleasing 

sight than daffodils and narcissi growing and flowering in the grass, 
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nd these, too, can be planted during the next few weeks. I would not 

ise buying the best and most expensive bulbs for this purpose; you 

can obtain mixed bulbs at a much cheaper rate especially for naturalis- 
in grass. To get the natural effect, the bulbs should be in what we 

d ts, and the best way to get this effect is to scatter the bulbs 

a time over the area to be planted. and plant them where 

1¢ bull should be thee or four inches deep, and if you 
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~ world-wide fame, with motor cones pouring up Deeside all the morn- 


_ ing of the great day, and with the cameras clicking and the gossip 
writers gossiping. < 

A lot of nonsense has been talked and written about the ghillie, John 
Brown, who was promoted te be Queen Victoria’s personal attendant. 
He was spoiled, as they say of children, and became tyrannical and 
rude to her guests, and even to her family. The Queen overlooked his 
interference, but twice he helped to save her life from would-be 
assassins. He was trusty, frank, reliable, had a rough wit, and spoke 
his mind in a way she liked. She forgave his faults, I am sure, not only 
for these reasons, but because he was to her a chip of the local granite, 
a piece of the Scotland which she never ceased to adore. When she was 
in London, or at Windsor, or at Osborne in the Isle of Wight, there he 
was, the man from Crathie, a bit of Balmoral. 

Since her time, her descendants have all found quiet and happi- 


ness there. Balmoral has been what it was meant to be, a Scottish 


family house, with sports vigorously pursued. Those who go deer- 
stalking in the great forest on the south of the Dee have to be fit for 
much climbing and endurance. There is no sybaritic, self-indulgent life 
for the guests or for the Royal Family. The present Queen has her 
State Papers to work upon before she joins the guns for a simple lunch ' 
in the grouse-moors and she has her hours with her children on the 
lawns beside the Dee. Balmoral was built as a home and a home it 
remains.—Scottish Home Service 


lanting Bulbs and paving Seeds 


‘By P. J. THROWER 


have not a proper bulb planter it means using a spade to lift the turf 
and soil where each bulb has fallen; place the bulb in position and 
replace the soil and turf and just firm it with the foot. The bulbs can 
remain from year to year, and each spring you will have those waving 
daffodils in the grass. Under trees and in grass orchards they look 
delightful. 

I know some allotment-holders and disdeners who have what they 
call a special strain of peas, runner beans, broad beans, onions, or leeks, 
and they save their own seed from these each year. Hybridisation and 
seed-saving is a job for the specialist, and it is only by his careful work 
and selection that we are able to get vegetables and flowers of such high 
standard as we do. Those I have already mentioned will, if kept apart 
from their near relatives, reproduce true to type from home-saved 
seed, but-this is not so with some of the other vegetables. For instance, it 
would be unwise to save seed from such crops as cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and other members of that family, lettuce and others—the result 
would in many cases be inferior -crops. 

Seed can be saved from some of the summer annuals such as clarkia, 
godetia, linaria, linum, lavatera, and larkspur, but there is no guarantee 
that they will come true to type. I find that seed saved from the scarlet 
salvia does come fairly true. Seed should be saved only from the best 
plants, whether it be flowers or vegetables, and these should be carefully 
chosen and labelled, and left until the seed is fully matured before they 
are gathered. Ripening and drying must be very carefully done, too, 
otherwise the seed will quickly go mouldy and be useless when seed- 
sowing time comes round again. There is no better way of ripening and 
drying than putting the seed pods out in the full sunshine, but they 
must not be allowed to get wet. If you have a greenhouse, then the 
staging or a shelf is the ideal place; failing this I would suggest a sunny 
window sill. They must be laid on paper or something else to catch the 
seed, because as soon as the seed pods begin to dry many of them will 
begin to open and the seeds will fall out. Once they are thoroughly dry 
they can be cleaned of husk and other rubbish and stored away in a 
cool, airy place for the winter. Labelling is important, otherwise 
when spring comes it is difficult in many cases to distinguish one kind 
from another. On the label should be the name, variety if possible, 
colour in the case of flowers, and height, which is always most important. 
I do not think it wise to overdo seed-saving at home; it is a job that is 
far better left in the hands of the specialist. 

—From a talk in the Midland Home Service 
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The Museum of Costume 


By QUENTIN BELL 


ITUATED within a reasonable distance of London and housed 

in the. commodious modern wing of Eridge Castle, the Museum 

of Costume provides the perfect object for an excursion into the 

country. Those who possess some taste for the visual arts or some 
degree of historical imagination will -be instructed—others will merely 
be charmed. 

The charm of fashions, both ancient and modern, is indeed so great 
that we may well be content to indulge 
in nothing more than a kind of historical 
window shopping; an interest—and it is 
widespread—in women and in_ the 
metamorphoses of women will in itself 
make an afternoon at Eridge Castle a 
success. Clothes are, eminently, impure 
works of art, and although the dress- 
maker may in fact create, ostensibly ‘he 
is employed merely to adorn that which 
is already beautiful. The graces, the 
dignities, and the allurements_ that he 
fashions from the varied and sumptuous 
media of his craft do not fully exist until 
they have been embodied and appro- 
priated by a wearer. 

And here it is interesting to notice that 
the couturier who sets out frankly with 
no higher purpose than the mere adorn- 
ment of beauty is usually a more efficient 
and a more respectable workman than 
he who, with some parade of artistry, 
endeavours to depict the final result in 
oil paint; the fashionable world could 
never tolerate in its milliners such feeble, 
bungling work as it accepts from its 
portrait painters. That -fine clothes are 
made and worn for reasons which have 
nothing to do with. coquetry will be 
sufficiently obvious to those who examine 
the two magnificent liveries displayed in 
this collection, but that there is at least 
a velleity of erotic intention in those 
gallant confections which comprise the 
majority of the exhibits at Eridge Castle - 
is, I think, obvious. Hence, no doubt, 
the view that costume is a frivolous 
subject as, in a sense, it most certainly 
and delightfully is. 

The most colourful of our historians’ 
feared that he might bear ‘ the reproach 
of having descended below the dignity 
of history ’ when he resolved ‘ not to pass 
by with neglect even the revolutions 
which have taken place in dress, furniture and public amusements 
Today we should probably admit that these things are the very stuff of 
history; but we too seldom pause to reflect that of all the things that we 
see around us every day, dress is the most historical. Our furniture 
undergoes no seasonal alterations, our amusements endure unchanged 
for centuries; clothes, on the other hand, are the time-piece of an age, 
they are continually transformed and discarded, and no man, or at least 
no woman, can remain indifferent to their transformations. A nun has 
described how, when returning to the world after a twenty years’ 
immurement, she stood aghast at the clothes that she was expected to 
wear.and found nothing more amazing in the modern world than her 
own appearance in it. No adequate vision of history is possible which 
neglects this capital element in the changing decor of life, and yet how 
frequently have the costumes in text books, plays, and films been 
totally inadequate or misleading. It should be added that our film 
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Nine Vyroubova, prima ballerina of the Paris Opera, in a wedding 


dress of 1814: from the Museum of Costume at Eridge 
= Felix Fonteyn 


makers have become more scholarly of late and have realised the 
value of the Museum of Costume. Here indeed history speaks clearly 
and with. peculiar intimacy. Here we may see the splendours of brocaded 
dresses as Gainsborough saw them, the muslins of Jane Austen’s Eng- 
land, the flounces that were bestowed with heaven knows what precau- 
tions into the family brougham, and here, improbable but undeniable, 
are those extraordinary objects that women wore in the nineteen-twenties. 

At this point it is well to pause for 
reflection. In the first place it is clear that 
the so-called ‘revival of the *twenties” 
in our current fashions is but a faint and 
partial echo of the past. The illustrated 
papers have, it is true, shown a certain 
number of very clumsy, clownish, and 
ill-fitting garments which may well dis- 
tress those who admire a trim figure and 
a coherent line; but most of the dresses 
that we see in the streets and in the shop 
windows are totally different from the 
skimpy shapeless tunics of 1927. When 
confronted by these it becomes clear that 
a genuine revival of the dress of . that 
period would be quite intolerable. ‘ For 
here’, we exclaim, ‘is the _ugliest, 
stupidest, and most unbecoming fashion 
that ever was seen’. But those of us who 
are old enough to do so may reflect that 
we thought otherwise at the time when 
that fashion still had the charm. of 
novelty. In fact we reserved our scorn 
for the stiff uncomfortable clothes of the 
turn of the century, an age which laughed 
at the bustle as heartily as the wearers 
of the bustle had laughed at the wearers 
of the crinoline. 

Roughly speaking it is true to say that 
all fashions have been admired, con- 
demned, and eventually restored to 
favour as historical properties. It is dis; 
concerting to discover that our sense of 
beauty can be warped and distorted by a 
social process, all the more so as it is 
not hard to discover analogous changes 
of taste in the other arts. The history of 
costume is the most illuminating starting 
point for a study of the relationship 
between social forces and aesthetic senti- 
ments, and for this reason the cast-off 
clothes of our ancestors provide not only 
the most personal and evocative evidence 
of social history but a rich field for 
theory and speculation, even when, as may sometimes happen, they 
consist of nothing more than a few dusty specimens in the darkest 
corner of a provincial museum. 

At Eridge Castle, needless to say, the exhibits are treated with all 
the respect that they deserve. Mrs. Langley Moore, the director of the 
museum is, as readers of her books will know, a very distinguished 
scholar and theorist. She has also, as visitors to the museum will 
appreciate, a decided gift for display..There is a pleasant and altogether 
appropriate audacity about her methods. Clothes are not things to be 
exhibited with tedious solemnity but rather, as here, with elegance and 
invention. I will not attempt to describe the delights and surprises that 
await the visitor. If you enjoy this kind of thing, you will get far more 
than your money’s worth: Go, therefore, and be sure that you will be 
pleased; the Museum’is open from Tuesday to Saturday and every 
Sunday afternoon until it closes for the winter on October 15, , 


n he "Direction: of War 

- By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston. 
~McCloughry. Cape. 16s. 

IS IS NOT A HISTORY of military command, 
hough the author prefaces it with a short and 
‘somewhat inaccurate historical introduction, but 
Saori very much more important. In the 
st place it contains the memoirs of a very 
officer who played a leading part in 
Aangetye of the combined Allied Forces 
the second world war, and as such it 
Be ranked by historians with such material 
the memoirs of Caulaincourt, of Verdy du 
erie and of Hoffman. Such men tend to be 
eloquent, and sometimes more literate, 
the commanders they serve, and are in a 
etter position to observe what really happens 


. As chief planner of air operations in 


‘Marshal Leigh Mallory the author was well 
‘Placed for such observation, and he describes 
a experiences in and. his opinions of the 
‘Organisation and its leaders with refreshing and, 
for a senior British officer, unusual frankness. 
The main istic of the direction of 
Rar today, as indeed of every national and inter- 


national activity. is a complexity so overwhelm- . 
‘ing that it takes)the full-time attention of experts _ 


‘to understand it at all. The initial plans for the 
invasion of north-west Europe involved col- 
Iaboration between the Joint Planning Staff, the 
‘Combined Commanders of ome Forces, 
Fighter Command, the Naval Expeditionary 
Force, the Special Planning Staff, the 
‘Anglo-American Committee for co-ordinating 
administration, and Combined Operation Head- 
‘quarters. The Commanders in Chief of Fighter 
Command, Home Forces, Combined Operations 
and United States Forces, European Theatre, 
jointly decided policy, and under them worked 
a Principal Staff Officers Committee, a Secre- 
tariat, and a huge number of sub-committees. 
This was a simple unicellular organism com- 
pared to the Kafka-esque nightmare that grew 
out of it. Authorities overlapped or conflicted; 
committees spawned sub-committees; commands 
whose closest liaison was essential were situated 
a hundred miles apart; and the inevitable temp- 
tations to inter-service and inter-allied rivalry 
were often irresistible to strong-willed dictatorial 
men who were supposed to work together in 


ty. 

Of this friction the author gives several ex- 
amples; perhaps the most striking was the 
quarrel between Leigh Mallory on the one hand 
‘end Air Chief-Marshal Tedder and Air Marshal 

m on the other about heavy-bomber 
‘support for the army attack on Caen, which, he 
maintains, held up the progress of the invasion 
by several weeks. Such disagreements were dis- 
tressingly frequent: with the chief of Bomber 
Command opposed from the beginning to the 
whole invasion project that was only to be 
expected. Quarrels wea not confined to 
‘S.H.A.E.F.: anyone who worked in Cairo or in 
@ London ministry will recognise the author’s 
‘description of committee meetings which 
* revealed the lobbying that went on, and how 
members ganged up before meetings. They 
ynstrated too the technique for speaking at 


speculations as, why had a certain thing 


- ope ‘Did the speaker really believe it? 


- example of the classical ‘ friction of war’ 


when -policy is formulated and decisions are~ 
-H-A.E.F. and chief of staff to Air’ Chief- . 


picight tine Ox Keeping silent: and they raised_ 
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no discredit on the men eonceneds it was in- 
evitable in an organisation co-ordinating so vast 
a field of international military effort. The re- 
markable thing -was that the machine should 
have worked even as well as it did. Indeed the 
descfiption of the confusion over the’ supplying 
of the Arnhem attack shows how narrow was the 
margin between success and catastrophic failure. 
Never can there have been quite so tragic an 
The 
machine did work, the author suggests, partly 
because Sir Winston Churchill had the moral 
authority to impose unity on the quarrelsome 
prima. donnas at the top, and partly because 
Eisenhower showed the genius of a Frankenstein 
in transforming it into something like a real 
organism. 

The last part of the book is devoted to an 
examination, equally frank and informed, of the 
mechanism of defence command as it exists in 
this country and in western Europe today. The 
complexity is equally in evidence, although the 
mellowing influence of the civil service tradition 
and the opportunity of postponing disagreeable 
decisions makes it a less immediate problem. The 
abolition of inter-service rivalry at the highest 


level, the author suggests, is the first essential 


reforms. but the disagreements which he reveals 
as existing within his own service suggest that 
any machinery for doing this would simply 
paper over the cracks. Differences of outlook 
which arise from tradition may be eliminated; 
those which derive ftom function cannot. But 
the problem is clearly an immense one, demand- 
ing constant and dispassionate expert survey. Do 
such experts exist within the services themselves? 

Those who believe that a nation should bury 
its mistakes in oblivion will be appalled by this 
book. Those ‘who. wish to learn from them will 
welcome the author’s courage in publishing it, 
and will hope that his example will be more 
widely followed by informed service officers with 
similar contributions to make. 


The Poetic Works of John Milton, Volume 
If. (Oxford English Texts.) Edited by 
Helen Darbishire. Oxford. 35s. 


In this volume Miss Darbishire completes the 
critical edition of Milton’s poetical works of 
which the volume containing Paradise Lost 
appeared three years ago. Professor Garrod has 
prepared the text of the Latin poems, which 
have not hitherto been thoroughly edited, and 
Mr.. John Purves has done the same for the 
Italian, poems. 

Readers of the earlier volume will be familiar 
with Miss Darbishire’s editorial methods. Her 
scrutiny of the manuscript of Book I of Paradise 
Lost showed that Milton corrected the spelling 
and punctuation with great care. For him ‘ every 
sound and syllable counted, every pause or 
silence between sounds. Never has poet known 
better than he that sound expresses sense, and 
that the minutest details‘ of his art must be 
cared for if he is to render. the fullness of his 
meaning.’ He varied the spelling of pronouns 
according to the emphasis they were to carry 
(‘ thir’: * their’, ‘me’: ‘mee’, and the like); 
and the corrections that he wrote in the manu- 
script or printed in the list of ‘Errata’ in the 
published work- show how particular he was 
about the pronunciation of individual words— 
‘wrath’, for example, he wished to be pro- 
nounced as “wrauth ”, “Cherub” as ‘ Cherube’, 
and ‘hundred’ as ‘ hunderd’. In her introduc- 
tion Miss Darbishire formulated what she 
believed to be his principles of spelling and 
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punctuation, and on these principles she revised 


_the whole text of Paradise Lost. 


She has followed the same procedure in 
establishing the text of Paradise Regain’d and 
Samson Agonistes. For the volume of 1671 in 
which these poems appeared, Milton had a new 
printer who did not observe his rules as faith- 
fully as the printer of Paradise Lost had done. 
Yet amid the inconsistencies of this volume there 
appears to be sufficient. evidence of his intentions 
to justify Miss Darbishire’s systematic revision. 
The sporadic appearance of such forms as 
“highth’, ‘perfet’, ‘rowl’, and ‘offerd’ sug- 
gests that he had not gone back on his earlier 
principles, and probably>no one will quarrel 
with his editor’s consistent ‘ normalization’ 
according to the spellings of Paradise Lost. 

The ‘minor’ poems call for different treat- 
ment. There is no reason to suppose that Milton 
had fully developed his mature system of 
spelling and punctuation in 1645, when the 
majority of them were first published; nor did 
he do much to impose his current views upon 
the printer of the enlarged edition of 1673. For 
these poems Miss Darbishire bases her text on 
that of the 1645 volume, but she draws freely 
on surviving manuscripts for significant read- 
ings. In particular, the use of the Trinity College 
manuscript has enabled her ‘to trace, more 
closely than has been hitherto attempted, 
Milton’s hand at work in the process of shaping 
his poem’. A comparison of the printed and 
the various manuscript versions, especially of 
“Comus’ and ‘ Lycidas’, provides an interesting 
study of Milton’s methods of composition and 
poetic temperament; Professor C. S. Lewis 
demonstrated this some years ago in an article 
where most of the alterations and excisions in 
“Comus’ were shown to have been made in the 
interests of what he called a ‘ poetic chastity’ 
in keeping with the theme of the masque. 

A valuable section of Miss Darbishire’s 
volume is the long textual commentary, in 
which the relationship or texts and the circum- 
stances of publication are reviewed, variants 
tabulated and discussed, and new readings 
justified. Here, as in the text of the poems, the 
work everywhere gives evidence of her judicious 
and accurate scholarship. There is little reason 
to doubt that she has provided what will long 
remain the standard edition of Milton’s poems, 
and she is to be congratulated on carrying a 
necessary and formidable task through to so 
satisfactory a conclusion. 


Mr. Macready 


By J. C. Trewin. Harrap. 18s. 

So much is written about Edmund Kean that 
a new study of William. Charles Macready is 
needed for balance. We should not see the Early 
Victorian theatre only by the lightning flash 
which Kean supplied between drinks—or during 
them; no less valuable was the steady sunlight 
of Macready’s classic zeal and lofty purpose. 
Tennyson, in his ‘ Farewell, Macready’ sonnet, 
justly praised the actor’s rescue work for our 
drama which was then flickering down to ‘ gilt 
gauds and brainless pantomime’ and, no less 
justly, he praised the man ‘ moral, grave, sub- 
lime’ who saved Shakespeare from the debased 
versions (or travesties) so long in vogue. 

The Macready sunshine, it is true, was laid 
on between cloudy fits of rage, of self-pity, and 
of dislike, even hatred, of the acting profession. 
At rehearsals he ‘ created,’ as they say of tem- 
peramental folk, and could carry on like a male 
shrew: but ‘on the night’ he created in the 
other and larger sense. Though Macready was 
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new writing 
ER on the revival of classics in botched texts. 
He fostered not only Sheridan Knowles and 
Bulwer Lytton: he took chances with the rising 
_ genius of Robert Browning, though he could not 
turn the latter into a successful dramatist. 
4 Macready was, in- his Journals, his own 
biographer, but there was plenty for Mr. Trewin 
to do in revealing the theatre world which the 
great actor, reluctantly entered and consistently 
improved. To this Mr. Trewin has brought his 


‘practised the criticism of sneer and snarl), his 
far-ranging scholarship, and his bounty of vivid 

_ writing. He has a first-rate subject for analysis 
‘since the great ‘Mac’ was a man of contra- 
dictory moods and of sometimes fantastic 
conduct. — 

- First, there were the Puritan conscience, so 
rare in the theatre, and the ethical gravity. 
‘There lies one reason why Macready has been 

‘so much less written about than the fiery particle 

‘that was Kean. He was temperate: he was loyal 

‘to his wife: he was a good father with a zest 

for instruction. He was ‘respectable’ in the 

true and honorific sense of the new abased word, 


3 

2 and virtue is ra “news” 

— Yet he could turbulent and even violent, 
ee, 

z 

a 


‘as his constant enemy, Alfred Bunn of ‘ The 
Lane’, discovered ‘to his physical hurt and later 
to his financial g 
outrageously rude, 
colleagues were 


Macready was, at times, 
and most of his minor 
ccustomed to the rehearsal 
growl of ‘Beasts ef Hell! * Macready shared 
E Shakespeare’s own occasional disgust with his 
calling, along with his more constant pride in 
his work. Like Shakespeare, if Aubrey’s state- 
s ment about the latter be true, he was early 

removed from school because of his father’s 
3 ‘poverty. Macready Senior had been a touring 

-actor often in trouble. Young “Mac’ was sent to 
‘Rugby and shone in amateur theatricals: he 
wished to be a barrister, but he was removed 
‘because he had to earn a living at sixteen; this 
| ‘he rapidly did on the stage, with little appren- 
i ticeship in small parts. Though he soared at 
once, he was always irked by a craving for a 
more gentlemanly life: hence, no doubt, his 

_eapacity for quarrelling. (The only friend with 
‘whom he never fell out was, astonishingly, the 
highly emotional and often- tetchy Charles 

~ Dickens, who walks with a charming cordiality 

through Mr. Trewin’s pages.) 
: Mr. Trewin’s book abounds in detail and it 
is possible to be a little weary at times with the 
listing ef the multitude of parts that the 
-2 industrious Macready, who hated long runs and 
t must have had a colossal memory, continually 

interchanged. But the upper layers of the 
Fe Crummles’ world are graphically revealed,-and 
; Bethe merit of the book is not only to revive the 

"memory of a great man but to establish a picture 
_-of that vigorous literary and theatrical life in 
_ which Dickens had -arrived and Browning was 


arriving. 


Vichy Political Dilemma 

By Dr. Paul F armer. 

Oxford. 30s. . 

The great lesson of Vichy, disiks Dr. Farmer, 

is that it is better to stick to principles than to 

jot to do what may immediately seem the least 
damaging for the greatest number of people. 


eri the decision of the French Cabinet to 

alate, a government was necessary which 
otiate an armistice and save some- 
the wreckage for France. Marshal 


ed | 2 sseligaey ait i 
a8 NO question Geiens which were, at the outset, less than 
Betta sg and of his eagerness to en- 
a theatre living far too 


“ready powers of appreciation (he has never . 


2) chy ‘was not dishonourable in its foundation. - 


intolerable. He was vain and enjoyed his un- 
expécted power and prestige, but in 1940 his 
patriotism was unquestionable. Then came the 
pressures. The Germans wanted always some- 
thing more than the Armistice agreement allowed 
them. If Vichy would not give it, the reprisals 
would be out of proportion to the. concession 
the Germans demanded. . . . So “began the 
dreary course in which Vichy sank lower at each 
move. A French Government passed laws against 
Jews, handed Frenchmen over to the Gestapo, 
ordered its troops to fight against the Allies, 
and finally found itself hoping for an Axis 
victory. Each step was taken because it was a 
lesser evil than the penalty the Germans would 
have exacted if Vichy had defaulted. Once the 
first breach of principle had been committed 
there was no moment when the men of Vichy 
could say with logic and firmness ‘we go no 
further ’. What started as bargaining with Hitler 
turned imperceptibly to collaboration. 

Pétain was resolved on two things—never to 
resign and never to leave France. If he had 
resigned the moment the Nazis asked Vichy to 
go beyond the Armistice and to act in a way 
which was clearly dishonourable, he would have 
had a permanent claim on France’s gratitude. 
Instead he pursued his pathetic attempts to 
shield the French from the blows of the con- 
queror. To the extent that France was better 
treated than the other occupied countries he 
succeeded, but only at the price of shame. 

In the quarrels. among the men of Vichy all 
the defects of the Third Republic were reflected. 
France has not yet escaped from them. Dr. 
Farmer has shown that Vichy was a consistent 
part of French development. It is early yet to 


-assess accurately why and what Vichy was, but 
it is unlikely that a better book will be written © 


about it. The fascinating material has been 
assembled with great skill and the suspense and 
tensions under which Vichy lived are vividly 
depicted. Dr. Farmer has been fair and 
scholarly. He has also made stimulating judge- 
ments in an enthralling book. 


Prehistoric Painting. Lascaux or the 
Birth of Art. By Georges Bataille. 
Zwemmer £5. 15s. 

Laseaux and Carnac. By Glyn Daniel. 


Lutterworth Press. 15s. 

The first of these volumes appears in Skira’s 
‘Comparative History of Painting’, a series of 
colour books ranging from prehiStoric times to 
the end of the nineteenth century, and in that 
series is given the funtion of representing pre- 
historic painting as a whole, though it deals only 
‘with the paintings in one cave, that of Lascaux 
in the Périgord province of south-west France. 
To correspond with the volumes in the series de- 
voted to Egyptian, Etruscan, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Gothic painting, such a volume would 
have had to range over a wider field and include 
examples not only from other caves in south- 
west France but also the equally important 
sites in northern Spain, particularly Altamira. 
But a survey of that kind has already been done 
by the Abbé Breuil (Four Hundred Centuries of 
Cave Art), and even the cave of Lascaux has 
been fully described in other publications, 
notably The Lascaux Cave Paintings by Fer- 
nand Windels (Faber, 1949), Georges Bataille’s 
text provides no justification for this new volume 
—it has no additional facts to record, and no 
new interpretations to offer: it is Gallic rhetoric 
at its wordiest and windiest. 

We come, therefore, to the true authors of 
this book, two photographers whose names are 
obscurely recorded in the publisher’s preface, 
Hans Hinz and Claudio Emmer. All the illus- 


trations are in colour, and all one can say about 
them is that they will give those who have not 
yet visited Lascaux a very false impression of 
the originals. Admittedly those originals are now 
illuminated artificially, and one does not in any 
case see them in the dim prehistoric light in 
which they were painted. But in order to pro- 
duce the photographs which illustrate this book, 
the paintings were subjected to ‘the intense 
light cast by projectors’, and though this does 
indeed show up ‘ details and color nuances in- 
visible under the subdued lighting installed for 
visitors ’, the general effect is far too colourful, 
picking up grainings and stainings and surface 
rugosities which contribute a motley texture 
that fights against the actual drawings. Add to 
this the difficulty of getting any kind of satis- 
factory focus in a narrow cave and we perhaps 
have a sufficient explanation of the astonishing 
differences we find in all published reproduc- 
tions of cave-paintings: ~ 

In short, this volume is intended for those 
who like ‘their art tuppence-coloured rather 
than penny-plain; and actually it is nearly three 
times the price of the Windels volume. By 
contrast Dr, Glyn Daniel’s book is amazingly 
cheap. It is a short book (127 pages), but it has 
fourteen excellent half-tone illustrations, thirteen 
exceptionally clear text-figures and maps, and 
end-papers in the form of maps. The author 
himself describes the book as ‘a light gossipy 
guide to some aspects of the gastro-archaeology © 
of France’, and wine and food are given a good 
deal of rather facetious prominence. But it can 
be strongly recommended to the traveller who 
wishes to visit the prehistoric sites in France, 
and is full of practical hints (even the times of 
trains and the price of meals). The title is not 
sufficiently descriptive: it deals with all the 
main palaeolithic sites in the Dordogne, and 
most of the megalithic monuments around 
Carnac in Brittany. 


Cross Purposes in Wage Policy 
By R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


The kernel of Dr. Hawtrey’s argument seems 
to be that an economy in which monetary 
policy is managed by. the right hand and wage 
policy by the left, and in which neither knows 
what the other is doing, is bound to get into a 
muddle. In his view our biggest economic mis- 
take has been the persistent laxity of our credit 
policy, culminating in what he regards as the 
unnecessary and deplorable devaluation of 1949. 
That devaluation, incidentally, went far beyond 
what was necessary to establish a true parity 
with. the dollar; and in any case subsequent 
inflation in the United States made nonsense 
of the belief that those who can look the dollar 
in the face need no other security. Dr. Hawtrey 
thinks that as long as this lax monetary policy 
continues it is useless to expect trade unions 
to moderate their wage claims. So long as there 
is surplus purchasing power lying, so to speak, 
to hand, union leaders cannot be expected to 
exercise restraint—if only because they know 
that if their members do not get it, someone 
else (and that someone probably a capitalist) 
will. 

Dr. Hawtrey leaves his readers with a feeling 
that he has at least made out, in the language 
of the courts, a‘ case to answer’. But although 
the book is short, and apparently addressed to 
the lay public, this result is reached only after 
considerable tribulation. The argument through- 
out is severely condensed, and for much of the 
book, including the opening chapters, it is con- 
ducted in extremely abstract terms. As in so 
many works on economics, this type of approach 
results in a flow of generalisations unsupported 
by any empirical evidence (and how one sighs 
for even an occasional concrete example!) many 
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Sriram is twenty, and he joins the service of 
Gandhi, asaint blessed with disconcerting 
common-sense. ‘A delightful novel, a gently 
loving satire of the Indian character.’ 

I es ; Sunday Times 
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BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS. 1918- 1940 
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facts .. . and sets them down so clearly that for the first time, — 


I think, it is possible to see the whole pattern of the Waste- 
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LEY AMIS" choice of title 
a trifle unfortunate for a 
ovel) epitomises, none the less, 


the hero, but Pa tatthits own irresolution : 
> he was ley undecided whether to write 


jous study- of marital relations—two 
; Aavesieos to resi if not 


ee and he cumul tive irritations of daily life, 
brilliantly =i néd in, sere the Sr sae of 


Sith the isecary Committee, recalling the work 
of William Cooper); but on the domestic, emo- 
tional, and crypto-sentimental planes, ‘the book 
is far less effective than the conjugal dramas of 
Nigel Balchin, and the happy, ‘ yea-saying ’ con- 
usion (complete with unlikely monogamous re- 
conciliation, new, congenial employment, and a 

letarian parent who does the Ximenes cross- 
preoed) appears as contrived as that of a Holly- 


we ‘ood film. 
z a eet the-usual process, Mr. Amis asks us 
4 to be concerned primarily with the husband’s 
ssible infidelity and fall from matrimonial 
virtue: the question of whether the narrator, 
John Lewis, will succumb to the blatant allure © 
bef the masterful, wealthy industrialist’s wife, 
us jeopardising his happiness at home, forms 
the pivot round which the story revolves: a sub- 
plot being ~ provided by the more interesting 
lem of whether he will be tempted also to 
: accept—against his loudly proclaimed principles 
—a_ higher-salaried appointment (involving 
jobbery ‘on the part of his Prospective mistress) 
on the staff of the Public Library where he 
‘grey 


- The spectacle of this supercilious, concupis- 
‘aie's ‘male-bride—with his furtive predilection 
for’: semi-pornographic newspaper photographs 
female convexity— ‘standing with reluctant 
t Where the brook and river meet’, has its 
intentionally ludicrous and occasionally re- 
t aspect: as when Mrs. Gruffydd- 
ns, her aim at last achieved (though not 
ie fifty pages before the end), compliments — 
fu y— —i the face of mock-modest dis- 


gent medion so yimeny ag his caneention=-and 
nsequently oppressed both by extra-marital 


John Wain, nor so hypocritical a 
“ames aes aes acute sense of 


rey’s” APES may Be said to. do so in spite 


of itself—or in spite, rather, of the unfortunate 
theoretical 


tradition” which still shackles 


palm 
‘ 


e New Novels’ 
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“That Uncertain Peeling. By Kingsley Amis. Gollasiez. 12s. 6d. 
i Ww ’s Different in July. By Kevin Fitzgerald. Heinemann. 12s. 64. 
orig eee st iVotces.. _Under the Window. By John Hearne. Faber. 10s. 6d, 


anya who, by birth or professional ability, 


occupies a social or financial status superior to 
his own, while not hesitating to assume a ‘ cut- 
glass’ accent or ‘ cultured’ manner for Purposes 
of his own. 

Women appear to find him irresistible: a 
puzzling response, since—despite his sardonic 


appraisal of others’ vanity—he is incredibly 


vain: practising expressions before the mirror, 
announcing his name ad nauseam over the tele- 


phone with the pomp of an actor not yet estab- 


lished in the public eye, and thinking of himself, 
whimsically, in the third person; moreover, the 
combination of a long thin body and a round 


rubicund face (his own description) sounds 


grotesque rather than personable, while to be 
informed by other characters that he ‘ looks very 
young’ is, in view of his actual age, scarcely 
sufficient to explain his: attraction: particularly 
as this illusion of excessive juvenility is due to 
the premature recession of his hairline—another, 
on the face of it, unprepossessing feature. 
These paradoxes doubtless arise from Mr. 
Amis’ Jack of experience in handling first-person 
narrative, where direct self-portraiture should 
seldom, if ever, be resorted to; for perhaps the 


-same reason, Lewis’ literary style oscillates un- 


comfortably between the pedantic and the col- 
loquial : the use of awkward polysyllables— 
‘amphisboenic’ (sic), or * proboscidiferous ’ — 
alternating with racier idioms such as ‘ pee- 
talking’ and ‘ just the job’. The main faults of 
the book, however, lie in its adherence to a 
group-formula which the author has evidently 
outgrown: the choice of this particular type of 
unsympathetic hero; the disproportionate malice 
vented upon a character as ineffectual as the 
local bard (one of those Dylan Thomas imitators 
more ably lampooned by the late poet himself in 
his broadcast ‘Swansea and the Arts’); the 


farcical episode in which Lewis plays hide-and- 


seek with his paramour’s husband and finally 
escapes from the house disguised in traditional 
Welsh feminine costume (quite out of keeping 
with the general tone, and obviously included as 
a sop to those who might expect another Lucky 
Fim); and, especially, the illogical ending already 


_ referred to: on the other hand, in the beach- 


party and dance-hall sequences alone, there is 
ample foretaste of excellent work to come when 
Mr. Amis has, himself, shaken off That Un- 
certain Feeling. 

Mr. Kevin Fitzgerald, whose literary descent 
may be traced from Stevenson and John Buchan, 
specialises in the modern pursuit-and-suspense 
story. combining an apocryphal plot with realistic 
backgrounds and a matter-of-fact approach, 
typified in another medium by the early films of 
Alfred Hitchcock, His brand of wit is as astrin- 
gent as that of Mr. Amis, but he commands a 


higher degree of speed and readability, and his 


heroes (this time four in number) are endowed 
with an admirable gift for repartee: particularly 
marked in moments of danger, despite their 


that, when ‘the discussion switches fri 
“Jabour market to Dr. Hawtrey’s own specia’ 
of monetary matters, it becomes much mo 
realistic and convincing. 


modish so SEN 8c of physical fear. It’s — 
Different in Fuly—the slogan of a sinister distaff 


conspiracy of a nature prefigured in Seldon 
Truss’ More Deadly than the Male—is perhaps 


less satisfactory than A Throne of Bayonets but -_ 


more convincing than Quiet Under the Sun, 


mainly by reason of its exclusively English set-~ 


ting: the contrast between the outwardly peace- 


ful countryside in summer and the stealthy 


terror that causes the male population of a 
Shropshire village gradually to evacuate their 
homes and disappear (some without trace) being 
especially well emphasised. The author handles 
scenes of violence with his usual aplomb; para- 
lysing blows are dealt out and firearms produced 
in the nonchalant manner we have come to ex- 
pect from him; the criminals (predominantly 
feminine—the laughing blonde with her in- 
genious device for inducing unconsciousness is 
eerily effective, though her last-minute change of 
heart is hard to credit—but with a sprinkling 
of males to carry out assignments involving 


brute force or the murder of policemen) are 


nicely assorted; while the repeated escapes of 
Commander Feston and his colleagues from 
captivity and the threat of extinction skirt im- 
probability by the requisite narrow margin. 
The faults lie in the unnecessary technical 
switch from first person in the opening sequence 
to third thereafter (since there is no valid reason 


why Trending should recount his own experi-. 


ences), and the subsequent shift of interest, on 
page sixty-seven, from the official investigators to 
an Irish amateur calling himself. Complaint; the 


-prosaic explanation of the secret organisation’s 


purpose also comes as an anticlimax after the 
frequent dark hints at a widespread witch-cult: 
nor are the implications of large-scale Lesbianism 
subjected to examination. Nevertheless, those 
readers who wish to relax with an intelligent 
‘entertainment’ will find much to be grate- 
ful for. 

The eponymous Voices Under the Window of 
Mr. Hearne’s first novel are those of a mob 
rioting on a West Indian island, heard by a 
white-skinned, guilt-ridden, local lawyer and 
politician. as he lies dying from a machete 
wound; flashbacks to wartime service with the 
R.A.F. and stoically rapturous amorous inter- 
ludes in Canada and England follow, inter- 
spersed with discussions and reflections on racial 
and social problems: the whole expressed in sub- 
Hemingway style, underlying which signs of 
individual talent are occasionally perceptible. 

Also recommended: The Lone Survivor, by 
W. H. Nisbet (Cape, 13s. 6d.). Sturdy, late- 
middle-aged, slightly cynical British merchant- 
skipper coping methodically with assorted line- 
of-duty difficulties during recent war. Told in 
Simenon-like fashion, with more than a touch of 
Maigret about the hero. 

J. MacLarEN-Ross 


[Mr. Maurice Cranston takes over the reviewing of novels 
from Mr. Maclaren-Ross on September 22] 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on . BB.C. programmes by mdesendent tee - 


Felevision Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Earls Court to Edinburgh 


Few OF THE ASSORTED PROGRAMMES in “ Arena- 
scope’, from the National Radio Exhibition, 
qualified for comment from a ‘ documentary’ 
observer. Operations at that focal centre of last 
week’s television showed much ingenuity of 
devising and production. Pace and vigour were 
seldom wanting. Devoted energy had been put 
into the enterprise. Its chief — 
object was to sell sets. Come 
Saturday night, I was tempted 
to sell mine. Nor was I churl- 
ishly alone in that mood. Exas- 
perated fellow viewers apart, 
there was confirmation from the 
studio audiences, whose re- 
sponse was often tepid. Antics 
with a refractory mule may be 
permissible fun. Fooling about 
with bewildered calves as public 
entertainment is the nadir of 
decent amusement. Only town 
minds could have thought of 


likelihood of protest. There was 
a moment of almost sublime 
gaucherie when Peter Haigh, 
the announcer, was put on to 
open the penultimate  pro- 
gramme on Saturday night with 
an expansive yawn just before 
curtain-up. Any number of 
viewers, one could believe, mis- 
took it for a discourteous opinion 
of the ‘National Diving and 
Swimming Championships ’ 
programme from _ Blackpool, 
which immediately and enjoy- 
ably preceded it. Once more we 
realised that there is no presi- ; 
dent of B.B.C. mortals, watching with om- 
niscient eye. It was my best ‘ Arenascope’ laugh. 

In all that restless programme array the con- 
soling parts were those expressing the interests 
and activities of youth. There, television has a 
very great responsibility: see the leading article 
in The Manchester Guardian headed ‘The 
Magic Box’, September 2. In passing, but with 
emphasis, let me say how enheartening was the 
National Youth Orchestra of Wales programme 


‘Venture to the Arctic’: Dr, 
physicist of the British * Now Greenland Expedition 
1952-54, demonstrating the depth of- the Greenland Ice 
Sheet to Raymond Baxter, who introduced the programme 


“The Brains Trust’ 


Colin Bull et, geo- 


4 


from the Usher Hall, Edinburgh. ‘O.B. Parade ’, 


_ which wound up ‘Arenascope’ on Saturday 


night, also had its better moments. They could 
not atone for a great deal that was time-wasting 


and* inept. Here was the television machine -in - 


full mass-production spate, churning it out, ex- 
truding it through millions of tubes into the 
homes of the people. I have dallied a little 
with the thought of ‘ Arenascope’ 
piece of B.B.C. plotting against the broadening 
television future. But, no, that is fantasy. 


- Behind the National Radio Exhibition broods 


é 


George eek aes and Peter Brook 


a genius which has not as yet manifested itself 
in the programmes. Is it not time that the 
experts spoke out against the uninspired use of 
so potent an influence for the general good? 
An authoritative voice from a British Associa- 
tion platform might be salutary in reminding us 


that the scientists are capable of imagining ends ~ 
as well as means in a not necessarily destructive - 


context. The programmes which have been 

coming to us from Bristol have demonstrated 
other preoccupations: for instance, cosmic 
rays and automation, the subject of effec- 
tive interview by Andrew Miller Jones, 
whose name was imprinted as-a hallmark 
of integrity on our screens in such series 
as ‘ Matters of Medicine’ and ‘ Matters of 
Life and Death’. 

On cosmic ray investigations, Professor 
Powell was more lucidly communicative 
about methods than about possibilities, con- 
cerning which he showed a disarming 
caution. The thought has _ doubtless 
occurred to others that cosmic rays may 
be the source of some of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. I have visualised lead suit 
tailoring as a trade of the future, flourish- 
ing under those scientific triumphs which 
rip open earth’s envelope with ever-in- 
creasing efficiency. Like Andrew Miller 

~ Jones in these interviews, Professor Powell 


as a witty . 


on September 4, with (left to right) Julian Huxley, John Nicholas, 
Paul Bennett, Hugh Ross Williamson (Question-Master), Daphne Meier (secretary), 


disclosed himself as an acceptable tele- 


vision personality. So did Sir Ben Lockspeiser, 
with his artisan bluntness, straightening our 
thinking about the thing which is apparently 
going to be known as automation, whether or 
not we care for the word. One felt that his 
lobes have not been over-developed on one side, 
that he would be equally a to talk of beer 
and skittles. 

These British Ama a, scored 
with their high topicality. We were seeing and 
hearing men whose speeches and lectures would 
be quoted in the next morning’s newspapers, 

making * Late Extra! ” seem as 

antique a cry as “ Sweet Laven- 
der Eta 

In ‘ Atoms for Peace ’, seciaa 
instalment, Professor ’Rotblat 

invited us to consider the im- 

plications of Uranium 235 as 

a source of domestic and in- 
_ dustrial power, a programme 

in the series stemming from the 

recent Geneva Conference. 

That it should have been fol- 

lowed by another of the British 

Association programmes was 
_ presumably unavoidable. _We 

cannot blame the scientists, 
who, after all, gave us the elec- 
tric kettle, an indispensable 
adjunct of late-night viewing. 
Earlier in the week” the 
cameras had shown us a suc- 
cession of artists from thé 
opera, concert hall, theatré, 
and ballet assembled for the 

Edinburgh Festival. It made 

a fine array of talent and 

personal presence, sympathetic- 

ally woven into interview 
form by Max Robertson, who 

had led off by extracting a 

suavely informative talk about 

festival problems from the 
administrator, Robert Ponsonby. \ 

Segovia, the soft-spoken virtuoso of the guitar, 
may not take himself as seriously as the inter- 
view with him somehow suggested. The young 
actor of Mark Antony, John Neville, made a 
good impression on us, and the actress from 
Thornton Wilder’s ‘A Life in the Sun’, Irene 
Worth, displayed splendid self-assurance. There 
were others, including Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
who helped to give this programme a quality of 
its own. ‘Rendezvous’, as it was called, was 
exceptionally good television. 

So we come to what, at least for those taking 
part in it, was doubtless the television event of 
the week, ‘The Brains Trust’. That old hardy 
annual of sound broadcasting made its visual 
début on Sunday afternoon at tea time, an hour 
conducive to the calm attention which, in their 
occult wisdom, the producers may have deemed 
favourable to the occasion. Visiting children, 
becoming impatient for their own programme 
at five, disturbed my passivity, which might not 
otherwise have been affronted by this mild and 
polite inauguration of what may become a view- 
ing ‘must’. - 

Like most ipheciniom, chairmen, Hugh Ross 
Williamson was too time-conscious to be at his 
best as a highly accomplished social entre- 
preneur. The questions were not alipediige Seaaid 
fully well chosen, Cite 


called ‘Indoor Sport’. 
the worst was Mr. Dan Cunning- 


DRAMA 


-*I WAS UNDER DE IMPRESSION’, 


those sagging collops which pro- 
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Squalor 


said the hero’s confidant resentfully, 
‘that we was goin’ to get stinkin’ 
tonight’, Sancta simplicitas. One 
may stink without knowing it! 

- The speaker was one Chip Reegan, 
of whom his friend observed ‘ There 
goes the human gin mill’. He was 

played by Alan Tilvern with some 
‘skill at suggesting the degrading 
effects of over-indulgence but with- 
out being able, of course, to supply 


claim the true, natural gin-mill type. 
This, however, was one of the better 
acted parts in the unedifying new 
American comedy by Jack Perry, 
I suppose 


ham’s valiant and unsparing effort 
to depict an apelike Sain eto foot- 
ball player, a role for\ which this ~ 
first-rate British actor, /despite his 
size and looks, is not )by nature 
destined. On the other d Bessie 
Love, who I suppose is ér was a true American, 
had little difficulty in making something of Mrs. 
Closky, the Polish cleaning woman who eaves- 
dropped, pinched cigarettes, and—in a scene 
which we may charitably call ‘curious ’— 
trampled her employer’s husband with her 
stockinged feet as a cure for a ricked back. 

Looking back with considerable distaste on 
this play I find I have the kindest impression 
of Mrs. Closky. For the others, especially the 
gifted Brian Reece who has so often amused us 
with less dismal material about various aspects 
of adultery in New York ‘apartments’, I felt 
mostly embarrassment and sympathy. After all, 
actors can only do what they are set to do: 
rare is the personality which can disinfect or 
ennoble a low theme or a base stereotype. These 
good players put much spirit into the melan- 
choly business of keeping the not very sweet 
jest up for ninety minutes. 

A senior critic now sleeping as peacefully, I 
hope, within the tomb as once he slept fitfully 
at opening nights, laid it down that any play 
in which a cocktail cabinet was opened within 
ten minutes of curtain rise was bound to be a 
bad play. He also said that if one found a play 
literally intolerable, relief could sometimes be 
procured by trying to imagine the feelings of 
anyone seeing a play for the first time in his 
life. During the course of ‘Indoor Sport’ I 
tried this remedy, recapturing in memory all 
those angel faces which one had seen grinning 
round the arena in ‘ Arenascope’ beaming while 
fat men fell over, boys jousted with mops, or 
a kicking mule resisted the efforts of gangs of 
braves to straddle her bare back. These happy 
faces, one supposed, belonged to the prospective 
buyers of (say) that thirteen-channel television 
set we saw somewhere along that avenue at Earls 
Court where the million tiny tellies twitched in 
baleful unison. Perhaps these had that very day, 
drugged by hours of ‘ Arenascope’, made the 

and were this very Sunday night 
sitting down for the first time en famille to warm 
their hearts before the new domestic altar. Let 
us try to see the American play with the eyes 
of wonder, love, and trust. 
. Well, there was a handsome flat on view, or 
apartment, with a lovely view of the Chrysler 
building, no clock apparently, no television, 
ee bore dees $9 Sactision drama) and an 
mazi narrow passage leading to the kitchen. 
all was a-flutter. A pretty young person, 
Murray, was depicting an American 
: with an advantageous bosom and a diffi- 


‘Indoor Sport’ 


THE LISTENER 


Maggie Closky 


dent manner. She ran about ‘ plumping up’ the 
cushions: her husband was coming home after 
a year. But, as she told her sister, the smart 
Harriette Johns, she was kinda tired not having 
hér husband around; besides there was, we 
learned, a lover, or fiancé, in the curious 
euphemism employed, and she dashed off to the 
station to tell the returning Ulysses that she in- 
tended to divorce him. 

Then—land’s sakes—everything began to 
happen at once. Door bells buzzed, highballs 
were mixed, bell hops, tipped, presently faces 
were being smacked, and between the long 
stretches where the parties loudly insulted one 
another there was much agitation about who 
actually should spend the oncoming night with 
whom. For families who seldom rise above 
‘“That’s-not funny’ or ‘ Clever, aren’t you?’ 
the tone of the badinage may have seemed fresh 
or, at least, different. There were the aphorisms, 
for instance: ‘ Why—an ather-lete has no soul’; 
and there was the flighty elder sister with her 
‘Don’t be snide, you’ and her wonderful way 
of dropping the ladylike trimmings of her con- 
duct to show her brother-in-law the way her 
skirt sat her hips, crying ‘ D’je like it? And if 
yer don’t, d’je know anyone who would?’ In 
the beautiful ending, the outraged husband, who 
had threatened to leave home, got so paralytic- 
ally drunk his wife was able to recapture him. 


with 


‘The Slackering Shield’ on D coal 5 
Michael Shepley (left) as ee! Trim and Leslie 
Dwyer as George Sykes 


on September 4, with (left to right) Barbara Murray as 
Sheila Madison, Alan Tilvern as Chip Reegan, Harriette Johns as Ellen 
Harridge, Dan Cunningham as Jefferson Connally III, and Bessie Love as 


353 


After this, there was a film about 
Analfabetism (what you or I might 
call illiteracy) in Calabria, which 
“made real squalor look lovely by 
contrast. 

I have so often enjoyed Christian 
Simpson’s music treatments that I 
shall say squarely I thought he failed 
with presenting “the fine harpsi- 
chordist Ralph Kirkpatrick. That 
décor of gauze and candelabra, with 
Miss Peters up in front, does better 
for Schumann than Bach and Scar- 
latti. Inspiration in ways of looking 
at the player seemed to fail: so did 
the ensemble with the string section 
momentarily. An impression of 
bright clatter—I will not say of 
thrashed birdcages—was happily im- 
parted; but we were not shown the 
works as in the case of Tortelier’s 
violoncello recital. 

Puitie HopE-WALLACE 


~ 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Noon and Night 


FOR THREE MINUTES perhaps, no more, it seems 
to be a Masefieldian atmosphere. Can this be a 
meet at the “Cock and Pye’? No: the hunt is 
incidental. Certainly the Commander, R.N., is 
not a man for the occasion; he has ridden ponies 
in Malta, but not much else, and we fear that 
among all this clopping of hooves something 
will happen to him. Something does, though not 
what he expects. It is, nevertheless, what many 
listeners have expected—even if they have not 
read Horace Annesley Vachell’s novel, The Yard, 
from which Georgie Henschel took her radio- 
play (Home). Programmes can give away more 
than they intend to give. The Commander, we 
understand, is in pursuit not of the fox but of 
some ‘cherished beauty from a great hunting 
house. Her name does not appear in the cast, 
and since there is no other serious rival, it is 
apparent that he will woo the daughter of the 
horse-dealer. One surprise gone. And even if ‘the 
play seeks to excite us by throwing in a murder, 
we cannot believe for one moment that the 
honest yeoman who will be the Commander’s 
father-in-law has committed the crime. It is just 
not in the nature of so open and friendly a piece. 

What, then, is left? A tale that succeeds in 
giving mild pleasure because it is so unpreten- 
tious, so ready to serve, so entirely without guile. 

e can say of it, as Tucy says in ‘ The Rivals’, 
“Well done, Simplicity! > It may not hold the 


- mind long; indeed, in a few months from now 


we may be fumbling for the outline. Still, there 
is room sometimes for these gentle anecdotes, 
and for such a performance (to match) as that of 
Tony Britton, the gallant Commander. Add to 
this a variety of open-air noises—Owen Reed, 
the producer, in delight—Wilfred Babbage as the 
stable-owner whose past looks so disconcertingly 
into the present, a not-very-heavy father who 
says ‘Are you prepared to face poverty with my 
son?’ (not that the dear man needs it), and news 
of a really toppin’ day. What more do we want? 
If we reply that we want gipsies, then the play 
can provide them. (I didn’t believe in them for 
half a second, but there they were.) We have, 
too, a good: fellow acted by Bryan Coleman: a 
sound chap who lays it down that a horseman 
should be a credit to his gee. I feel perfectly sure 
myself that Roddy (the Commander) and 
‘Missy’ (his bride) will be a credit to any gee 
and to any hunt, England over. 

Plain enough; but what were we to make of 
the conjurin’ in ‘A Leak in the Universe’ 
(Third)? We sat, as it were, in the lecture-room, 
scrawling our hopeless notes. The conjuror has 


Yow re always meeting 


‘Goodlooks are lasting longer 


° 


With much domestic equipment — refrigerators, 
cookers, washing machines and the like — beauty wanes 
as the enamelled surfaces record the ravages of use. 
Finally, efficiency suffers too, as corrosion finds more and 
more points of entry. Not so long ago, such gleaming 
surfaces chipped more easily, lost their shine more quickly, 
were not nearly so resistant to acids and alkalis as they are 
to-day. ; 

A big improvement in the quality of surface finishes is 
made possible through the development, by Shell, of 
‘ Epikote Resins ’. These resins are of a new and advanced 
type, and very many surface coating formulators are now 
using them to produce finer finishes of all kinds —not just 


stoving enamels, but also varnishes, lacquers and anti- _ 


corrosion paints used for the protection of industrial plant. 

Such technical progress, resulting in better goods, 
depends very largely on continuous research-and good 
industrial teamwork —in both of which Shell play a. 
leading part. 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED © pnts ihe 


Norman House, 105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel : Temple Bar 4455 


‘EPIKOTE’ ts a Registered Trade Mark 
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Tf you have 


it’s time you had — 
_  acheque book 


OLLOWING world events on television keeps 
i, up-to-date. Have you ever reflected that 
you are too modern a person not to have a banking 
account ? st 

Money kept in the Bank is safe . . . every penny 

put in or taken out is accounted for . . . saving is 
made easier. Also, of course, there is the inestimable 
advantage of expert, confidential advice on money 
matters when the need arises. 

Nowadays, more and more people are opening 
current accounts at Lloyds Bank. Whether your 
income is large or small it may well be to your 

- advantage to do the same. | a 

LLOYDS BANK — 

| LIMITED | oo 20 


Have you read “ Banking for Beginners” ? 
Ask for a copy at any branch of the Bank. | 


fectly eel arin witty, sich satirical 


used to delight Third Programme baiters. 


would enjoy it—is a 
ese > clank their way 
uring which Richard 
‘ Saari Gaston’ 


in such passages of badinage as that about a-new 
drink called an ‘ Admiral’s Hat’: ‘Where did 
you get the receipt? “—‘It was knocked off in 
Portsmouth by a salt’. At other moments, as 
when Murdoch and Marion-Crawford are con- 
sidering what seems to be a curious book-keeping 
entry, ‘Betty Cash, £10’, one finds oneself in 
helpless acceptance, trying ee be lofty and failing. 


So to the darkest midnight, an ‘ Appointment | 


With Fear’ (curiously, Light). It was the last 
play of the present Dickson Carr series, though 
Valentine Dyall, Man in Black, said something 
in his thunder-sheet voice about poisoned roses 
in Monte Carlo: we may hear of them later, I 
suppose. Anyway, for the time, we were probing 
a nazi plot in the middle of the war, with sirens 
‘going and Mr. Dyall moving up now and then 
‘to speak of a Leafless Avenue and a Vast Light- 
ess House and the Cold Hours that Crept to 
Dawn. M-most enj-joyable. 


. 


THE SPOKEN WORD | 
: Science and Scientists 


a HAVE weer agg from time to time a curious 
experience when listening to the spoken word 
with which, I imagine, many other listeners are 
familiar, namely that in talks on subjects in 


_ J. C. Trewin 


which I am a mere amateur there often comes | 


‘a moment when I realise ‘that, although I hear 
‘every word the speaker utters, I have ceased to 
‘understand. what he is talking - about. The 


‘ing for some time without noticing that for me 
‘the talk has become sheer ‘nonsense. The ex- 
ation is, I suppose, that I began at some 
t to lose touch, to miss some word or state- 
that I struggled bravely on, picking up 
ning scraps here and there and more and 

rarely, and that finally mental starvation 
es me to a sense of my predicament. When 
converse of this occurs, when reception is 
ad but the matter simple and I fail to catch 

simply because I am failing to hear, it is 
er Means the moment when I have 


arise from hak happened 
ed to Sir Robert Robinson’s 


- Both his sea ny Sine and his 
- literary style leave the listener with no other 
‘handicap than his insufficient knowledge. And. 
_ so when I found that I was not always follow- 

ing Sir Robert’s argument and when, at the 
end, I discovered that I had- retained little or — 


mine—to be an esoteric pile 08 the kasd that ; 
nD. Nee ees his See spoke it with — 


‘strange thing about this is not that I don’t any 


longer understand but that I have been listen- 


nothing of what he had said, I concluded that 


that it was as clear as crystal. Perhaps it was the 


- very fact that I had listened to it already that 
made it so simple to read; or it may have been 
simply that I could not, when listening, adapt 


myself quickly enough to the changes from 
theme to theme. We can take an occasional 
glance back wher reading, but for the listener 
there is no’ reversing the engine, Luckily for him 


he often finds in THE LISTENER with a capital 
_L, as I did last week, a very Present help in 


trouble. 
On the previous evening, ly way presumably 


of providing light refreshment between Bach 
and Brahms, the Third Programme slipped in a 


delightfully “comical but none the less ‘serious 
chat by Magnus Pyke called ‘Humbug in 
Science *. Dr. Pyke’s first instance of scientific 
humbug was the placebo which, as inquisitive 
readers may or may not know already, is a 
medicine whose medicinal properties exist solely 


in the mind of him who swallows it. The word 


has been used with this meaning for about 150 


years, but its use in medical research is doubt- 


less much more recent. If you wish to discover 
the effect of a certain vitamin, you might think 
it would be simple to take two equal groups of 
human guinea-pigs, dose one with the vitamin 
and the other, though they don’t know it, with 
a placebo, and note the results. But no. You 
have forgotten that no two men or women think 
or feel alike. Many are highly suggestible and 
may consequently be delighted or displeased at 
being dosed. One of them, if given a small pill, 
will assume it is therefore highly potent, another 
will be impressed only by a big one. Colour, too, 
plays a large and arbitrary share in each patient’s 
reaction, So there you are. 

In the form of artfully free and informal re- 
miniscence Esther Salaman, herself a physicist 
who had attended Einstein’s lectures in Berlin 


~ and become acquainted with him and his wife, 


gave, in “A Talk with Einstein’, a series of 
revealing details about him, some of them brief 
phrases in his own words which she had jotted 
down immediately after talking to him. They 
combined into a most attractive and convincing 
portrait of a modest, simple, and kindly genius 
of ae integrity. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Be es 
; le dinbureh Festival 


FOUR OF THE FIVE EVENTS that I was able to 


hear broadcast from the second week of the 


Edinburgh International Festival were preceded 
by ‘performances of the National Anthem that 
may be classified respectively as standard 
(Sargent, Pritchard), flaccid (Goldberg), and 
grotesque (Giulini). Where did the trilly-frilly, 
badly balanced version to which Giulini treated 
us come from, I wonder: was it an importation 
from the Scala? And why, in any case, do the 
Festival audiences need to be reminded so often 
that the Queen is at Balmoral? 

The Glyndebourne production of ‘ Falstaff ’, 
with a predominantly youthful cast, was 
immensely enjoyable and made one speculate 
once more why Verdi’s glorious opera, the un- 


— « :- > 


_ my trouble was simply that I had too often been © 


out of my depth. Yet when I read the <alk next. 
. day in THe Listener I found to my _ surprise 


entirely eatitieine in all its aspects, giving us 
greater character, created by Boito and Verdi, 
that Shakespeare did not see fit to put into ‘ 


Merry Wives of Windsor’. : re ray 
It was not Corena’s fault, but the conductor's a4. 
that he and_ his companions - were unduly — 


boisterous in the opening scene—Toscanini has — - 
shown in his wonderful recording of the opera 
that this is quite umnecessary—and Giulini was 
also apt to unleash his brass too vigorously here, 
and occasionally elsewhere. His reading of the 
score was otherwise admirable and allowed the 
singers plenty of latitude in the lyrical mioments 
that Verdi has spaced out with such unerring 
skill. The next most distinguished performance, 
among the singers, was given by Oralia Domin- 
guez, whose Dame Quickly, in her richly comic 
interview with Falstaff, had all the unctuous 
servility implicit in the music. 


Eugenia Ratti, the Nanetta, floated her high F 


notes exquisitely and held on to them, at least 

once, longer than the conductor evidently felt 
able to allow. Her acting has been criticised as 

fussy, but none of that got into her charming 

singing. Kevin Miller, recently promoted from 

the chorus, sang Fenton at short notice—Juan 

Oncina being afflicted with a cold—but, allow- 
ing for natural nervousness, he failed to make 
the most of his opportunity. His pleasant voice 

needs to develop more resonance, his high notes 

more assurance. 

The other parts were adequately sung, though 
Dermot Troy as Dr. Caius should have kept a 
better line: he sounded at times like a Beckuesser 
of the bad old days. The ensemble was extremely 
good and the orchestral playing a continual 
delight. , 

Sir Malcolm Sargent and the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave, at the Usher Hall Con- 
cert, a stunning performance, literally and 


metaphorically, of Shostakovich’s Tenth Sym- 


Phony which more than made up for some 
romanticised Bach, matter for baroque tears, and 
for having to endure the fabricated outer move- 
ments of Brahms’ Double Concerto (the finely 
organised slow movement is another matter) to 
which the beautiful playing and team work of 
Zino Francescatti and Pierre Fournier could not 
wholly reconcile one. f 
Shostakovich spoke of his Ninth Symphony 
as ‘a merry little piece ’, a description that could 
certainly not be applied to any of the movements 
of its successor. Russian critics saw a Faust-like 
struggle in the composer’s Fifth Symphony, to 
which the present work is most closely allied, 
and Shostakovich said that the finale answered 
all the questions asked in the previous move- 
ments. The same might be said of the Tenth 
Symphony, over which a huge question-mark 
hangs almost throughout its febrile and restless 
course. The eventual answer, approached through 
some of the composer’s most deeply felt music 
(in the first section of the last movement) has a 
vivacity no more convincing than in the earlier 
work. It is mocked at by what has gone before. 
The Symphony is impressive, continuously 
interesting except for a patch towards the end of 
the first movement, and has a more contrapuntal 
texture than is usual with this composer. It, 
needs, and it received, virtuoso treatment. 
Szymon Goldberg, in his Bach concert with 
the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, turned 
himself into an eighteenth-century concert 
master, playing the solo parts and conducting 
in the E Major Violin Concerto and the First . 
and Fifth Brandenburg Concertos. The ensemble 
did not suffer and one heard the orchestral part 
of the Violin Concerto with unusual clarity. It 
was disappointing, in this otherwise enjoyable 
concert, to find Mr, Goldberg using a piano 
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~ Remember—it is not only — 
the Increased Interest 


. 0 
NOW NET 
(the Society pays the Insomne Tax) 
It’s the safety of your Capital, 
its easy withdrawal, and the fact 
that it does not depreciate 


WHICH MAKE 


_ PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


such an attractive investment 
write for details 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY — 
(Founded 1848) pr Pee 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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_J4 is dead. In fact, the reader’s surprise 
_ shows that it is not only dead, but for- 
zB oF _gotten : far from mourning it, we have 
ceased. to notice, or care about, its absence. How 
many music-lovers play quartets? And of the 
few who do, how many play quartets of our 
time? ‘Where are the chambers, not the concert 
halls or radio and recording studios, for our 
age’ ’S ber music? The string quartet is the 
esoteric symphony. The symphony is addressed 
to the listener, the quartet to the player. A 
quartet that does not know or reach its addressee 
is dead-alive at its best. 

‘The first great quartet composer was Haydn. 
iGaterrntin’ grotesquely but relevantly, one 
might also say that he was the last. The evolu- 
tion of the quartet has never recovered from 
this shock. No later composer reserved his 
deepest thought so exclusively for the quartet, 
none has written such a great number of vastly 
different masterpieces. Mozart’s relatively few 
great quartets are often strikingly alike in form 
and do not develop much from one to the next. 
Beethoven’s do indeed, but his chamber music 
shares the burden of his weightiest thought with 
his symphonies, and his great quartets are again 
comparatively few. Besides, he came to be faced 
with the symphonic crisis which his new sonata 
expansions created and which became all the 
graver in the string quartet, where the music 
stands or falls with its structure and cannot 
support itself with symphonic orchestration. By 


way of the ‘ finale problem’, the dilemma even- — 


tually came to a head in the ‘Great Fugue’, 
which fell between the chamber-musical and the 
orchestral stools. | 

Continuing our exaggeration, we may say that, 
fron: then onwards, the quartet had ‘had it’. 


Driven into quasi-orchestral sonorities on the . 


one hand and attracted, on the other, by the in- 
creasing importance of the concert hall with its 
near-orchestral demands upon chamber-musical 
texture, the quartet grew into a hybrid, and 
almost committed orchestral suicide in the finales 
of im Schumann or Dvorak. The latter at least 
a fiddler, but often the loss of classical 
ity among composers manifested itself 


Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and also Schubert 
played various instruments, including the violin, 
of course, many romantic composers 

it is not difficult to hear their mere 


— oat Posen 2 rahms’. three. not 
romantic era’s only absolute 
he ine quartet was Mendelssohn, 


OR the time = ‘the: eae quartet ‘ 


' Haydn and Bartok, has ‘ 


instrumental side too: whereas. 


evel-and disprove the theory, 


fine and r moving qaility of his interpretation, 
; ata certainly let us hear all of Gerald Moore’s 
art. The lesser known songs of this most 
eae 3 of great Lieder composers brought v us 


By HANS KELLER 


by an abrupt closure. 
ALEC ROBERTSON _ 


[Mr. Dyneley Hussey is on holiday and will resume 
his articles in a few weeks’-time) 


| Seiber a at nd the Rebirth of the String Quartet 


an pre ae “Matyés Seiber's Sst: Quartet will be broadcast: at 10.45 p.m. on Friday; Sopianbae 16, and 
os jae his Third Quartet on Friday, September 30 at 11.0 p.m. (both Third) ‘ 


his quartets are virtually seaeaieen confirms our ~ -later in the season, together with recorded repeat 


opening proposition. 


_ «Eventually, both the symphonic orchestra and 


the symphonic problem assumed gigantic pro- 
portions, and by the-end of the romantic era 
the only genuine and original chamber music ‘to 
be found anywhere was hidden away (for some 
ears, at any rate) in Mahler’s giant symphonies. 
The time was ripe for Schonberg’s chamber 
symphonies; it would have been ripe, too, for 


the rebirth of the string quartet, but for the 


fact that the steeply rising norm of dissonance 
and the modern development of instrumental 
technique tended to place every new quartet 
beyond the reach of the sporadic chamber 
musician surviving into the gramophonic age. 
Tn the circumstances, the best qualified obste- 
tricians for the quartet’s rebirth are masters like 
Britten or Seiber, all-round musicians with a 
sure ear for chamber-musical textures and for 
new sonata forms who do not write exclusively 
for virtuoso quartets and know how to bridge the 
gulf between the homely triad and the diabolic 
tritone. Matyas Seiber, a spiritual disciple of 
civilised’ the latter’s 
aggressiveness by a spontaneous Haydnesque 
insistence on strict motivic work and unceas- 
ing symphonic development. His. thorough- 
thematicism has led him into the sphere of 
dodecaphony, where the Bartdkian and Bergian 
influences on his style mitigate, in their turn, 
the forbidding impression which atonal twelve- 


- tone technique tends to make on those who are 


not used to it. Seiber writes with even greater 
inside knowledge of the medium than Britten: 


- at Frankfurt in pre-Nazi years he played the 


cello in the Lenzewski Quartet. 

His actual teacher was Kodaly. When, at the 
age of nineteen, Seiber had to write a formal 
exercise for him, what emerged was, significantly 
enough, a String Quartet (in A; 1924)—his first 


- official work. Though still very Kodalyian, Hun- 


garian, pentatonic, the piece leaves no doubt 


‘about the full-blooded musicianship, the sense 


of sonata form {including the secret science of 
lead-back and modified recapitulation) and, in 
the final French rondo, the characteristic 
aggressive vigour of the emerging master. One 


hearing of thé work ought to be enough to 
* convince the chamber-musician that here is a 


real: string quartet with which to start a private 
modern repertoire. 

Both the Second (1934-35) and Third Quartets 
(1948-51) are twelve-tone works whose opening 
movements resolve the sonata crisis on the serial 
held by a number 
of young Continental Webernites, that a serial 
sonata scheme is a contradictio in adjecto. 
Artists’ theories about what cannot be done in- 


variably go wrong; at their most meaningful, 


/ merely convey what the artist in, question 
_ doesn’ t-want to do. 
mass Second Quartet Gee may be broadcast 


performances of the other two) is based on the 
symmetrical row C-D-Eflat-Dflat-E-B 
flat- F - B-A-G-Fsharp-Gsharp which it 
‘reorganises in the course of musical events. It is 
more uncompromising in style and also far more 
difficult technically than the better-known third; 
nevertheless, an advanced house quartet should 
not be afraid of gradually tackling it. A special 
treat is the middle movement. It is in. scherzo 


form, except that the scherzo is the trio, while ~ 


the principal section is a blues: we remember that 
Seiber’s first twelve-note piece was one of oS 
two abstract ‘ Jazzolets’ composed in the years - 
between 1928 and 1933 at Frankfurt, where aa 
taught a jazz class at the Conservatoize! Our 
obstetrician evidently operates with the most 
modern instruments. © : 

Written in the period of 1948-51, the third 
quartet (Quartetto Lirico) is an outstanding 
achievement which synthesises the influences of 
Bartok, Schénberg, and Berg with the help of a 
tonical D flat major. The principal subject, 
whose first phrase exposes the first half of the 


.row  (Bflat- A- G-Csharp-F sharp-E-E 


flat- C-D-B-Aflat-F), will be heard to 
assume cyclic function. My quotation from the 
opening of the finale (initial rests and expression 
marks omitted) is intended for both the listener 
and the prospective player: the mystery of 


twelve-tone technique will vanish as soon as 
tone-rows are actively experienced. Though 
distributed between the parts, the opening retro- 
grade inversion will at on 
twelfth note is the first.o 
version. 


be clearly heard; its 
the ensuing retrogade 


There is talk of a Fourth Quartet; meanwhile, 
the Third—true music by the player for the 
player—ought to incite every scraping listener 
to play his own part in our midwifery which, by 
now, has become a matter of chamber music’s 
life and death. 


Ten concerts will be given by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra at the Royal Festival Hall during the 
winter, from Wednesday, October 12, to Wednes- 
day, March 21 ; 1956. The prospectus is now avail- 


_ able from B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 


Street, London, W.1. Booking for the first concert 
opens on Monday, September 12. 
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DOES THIS” 
REA LLY AMUSE 


The lordly lion, born 
to roam in freedom, 
knows fire as his natural enemy. He is 
forced, by fear of the whip or by hunger, 
to spend long years of rigid training to 
jump through a flaming hoop. This 
practice, usually carried out abroad by 
trainers outside the reach of British law, 
prepares him and hundreds like him to 
amuse paying audiences and to face a 
lifetime of cramped living. 
Please—will you send a donation to help 
the R.S.P.C.A. intensify its efforts to 
prevent the tormenting of performing 
animals? Or will you display a collecting 
box? Gifts for sale, donations and legacies 
are gladly received. Please write to The 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
_ for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman St., London, E.C.2 


| _ ANY SUM UP TO £5,000 ACCEPTED IN 
3% Man uP | TAX — £5 4.4% caoss 
£4.7.0% GROSS 


1 TAX — 
23% verosits | JAX 
ALL INTEREST ON DAY TO DAY BASIS 


Made with Danish butter, fresh eggs, 
demerara sugar, choice fruit steeped 
in brandy, rum and lemon juice, baked 
with a thick layer of soft almond 
f paste through the centre, the top 
: ioe : - covered with large split almonds. 
There is no safer form of investment today than rich golden brown cake, soft, moist 
: : : ms on a unique flayour. 
r el that provided, by a_ well-established Building : 
: Society. The “NORWICH” affords an excellent 
ro medium for the prudent 
above all, security of capital, yet desires a reason- 
able and consistent return. All investments are 


secured by First Mortgages advanced on carefully 


investor who seeks, 


SEND TODAY 


for easy-to-under- 


stand literature valued properties throughout the country, thus : 

without obligation. ‘ Xe . sia ’ ‘ 

RSnteh ‘Sinith affording a full “spread over” of solid security 

i Bh enjoyed by Shareholders and Depositors alike. Mf 

A.S.A.A., General Facilities are also available for small regular : af A very rich cake lightly fruited, made 
Manager. ? with butter, eggs and marzipan. After 


savings in the monthly Subscription Shares (33% 
net) or the Home Safe Department (23% net). 


Zien —— SOCIETY 


NORWICH 


baking, the cake is topped wich 
macaroon (eggs, almonds, sugar and 
lemon juice), sprinkled with choice 
Marjorcan almonds all baked to 3 
golden brown. A cake of quality, 2 
cake to grace the table of a womar 
“who likes the good, and the unusual 


Warwick Cake approx. 4} Ibs. 21/-, pck./post 23/¢ 
Majorca Cake - approx. 31 Ibs. 17/-, pck./pose 19/¢ 


ST. ANDREWS HOUSE ° 


Telephone 21367 23 THE PARADE 


LEAMINGTON 
SPA 


INVEST IN SECURITY - - ASSETS EXCEED £10,250,000 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZII 


broadcasts on behalf of the 


NATIONAL TRUST 


for Places of Historic Interest o 
- Natural Beauty I 


on Sunday, 11th September 
at 8.25 p.m © 


He will explain that the Trust now preserve 
over 120 historic houses and about 220,001 
acres of land for the benefit of the nation bu 
is entirely independent of the State and depend 
for its existence upon the subscriptions of it 
Members and the voluntary contributions o 
individuals throughout the country. 


If you believe in the work done by the Trus 
please send whatever you can afford [o 
apply for membership] to The Secretary, Thi 
National Trust, 42 Queen Anne’s Gate 
London, S.W. A 
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Three-quarters of 
A MILLION POUNDS 


—that is the cost, each year, of the 

Lifeboat Service: and it must be 

met entirely from voluntary con-— 

tributions. Yours, however small, 
will help : send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


‘NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1989) 


Patron: 

‘HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN A : 
Chairman: S aaa ee 

‘ 
The Most Hon. CHAPPELL. 
The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. = 

: PERFECTION 

eee ‘ Your holiday... OF TOUCH 
for pleasure and profit. Learning at home Are you planning to explore gay foreign , 
by Sacer ee as h sxapd eae read: cities, or the seaside, or green English SUPREME © 
at all difficult—wit 1g DOSSun iit es: lanes? Spare a. thought for the Blind, TONAL 
Over 4,000 Pupils’ sketches bought. by Sei nas deprived of sammuch. QUALITY — 


“Punch” alone. A Pupil says:—‘*I never 
cease to marvel thata Preparatory Course could 
enable one to tackle a portrait or figure study.”’ 
Send for free illustrated Booklet showing 
how you can add ‘‘a second string to your 
bow.’’ Courses for absolute Beginners and 
Advanced Students -wishing to take up 
Water Colour, Illustration, Commercial 


Through the ‘finger reading’ of Braille 
books they too can enter a thrilling world 
of travel and adventure, 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will be 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


Dene 


hte ir Wide gkacsp al eh PR Ee oe gratefully received by the Secretary, CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY 1. 
THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, a 2 


REAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 50 New Bond Street, ‘London, 


Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, 
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1 take | ‘out the Sa and cook it 


the end of this time, scoop out some 


of ‘the middle, leaving, as it were, the frame of — 
he. marrow. Then make the best stuffing you . 


can manage: one of the nicest is chopped cold 
shicken-or veal with a little plain boiled rice, 
and a chopped onion or shallot softened in 


butter. Most important, season it extremely well, — 


rs ei 


for marrows do not have much flavour even in 
junior sizes. If you have fresh herbs at hand, 
then a good measure of finely chopped parsley, 
tarragon, and chervil will do wonders for it. 
te this delectable pee into one half of. the 


arter of an hour in boiling salted — 


ris get: cover with a state half, f lay it ina 


_ buttered fireproof dish and cover it with a thick 
layer of grated cheese, pop it in the oven and 
oe until the Sieg is crisp and crusty. 
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| “BOTTLING PEACHES 
When bottling peaches I find that the 


_ straight-sided, or wide-mouthed, preserving jars 
‘are the best to use. They are a real help when 


= Italian ‘ Hale’. 


you are trying to pack slippery fruit. 


The best type of peach to preserve is the 
To make quite sure you are 


getting the right variety go to a reliable 


' greengrocer. Have the peaches just firm ripe— 


mot over ripe and bruised but not so hard 


that they will not peel easily. Crack a few of the 
stones and put one or two of the kernels into 
each: j jar, as it gives a nutty flavour. 

Peel the fruit by boiling i in water for a minute 
or less—just.a few at a time so that they do not 
go off the boil. Then plunge them straight away 
into a bowl of cold water—the skin should peel 
off easily. 

To bottle them, why not try this year the 
quick water-bath method? It is similar to 
the old, slow, water-bath, or deep-pan, method 


but takes less than half the time, so there is no 


. danger of over-cooking the fruit, and, moreover, 


it does not need a thermometer. You cover the 
peaches with hot syrup (8 ozs. of sugar to 1 
pint of water). Immerse the jars in the water- 


Es 


Mine 


bath in warm pate ies thea to simmering — 


point in 25-30 minutes, and keep them simmer-_ 
ing for 20 minutes. “- 
Pine: o: LoutsE Davigs 
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- Notes on Contributors 


WILLIAM CLARK (page’359): on editorial staff 


of The Observer - 

CLARENCE SENIOR (page 360): 
Migration Division, Department of Labour 
in the Republic of Puerto Rica; Lecturer in 


- Demography;, Columbia. University; was in-— 


vited by Jamaica’s Chief Minister to report 
on the Jamaican problem in Britain. 

Bruce MILLER: (page 361): Lecturer in Politics, 
University College, Leicester 


ENOCH POWELL (page 363): M.P. (Conserva- 


tive) for Wolverhampton South-West since © 


1950; author (with Angus Maude) of Bio- 
graphy of a Nation,-and of other books on 
classical and Celtic subjects and of poetry 
MaGnwiS PYKE (page 369): 
agricultural research station in Scotland; 
during the war was Principal Scientific 
Officer in Ministry of Food; author of The 
Townsman’s Food, Industrial Nutrition, etc. 


_ ANTHONY CRONIN (page 375): poet and critic} 


formerly Associate Editor of The Bell 


MicHAEL Ross (page 376): 
author of People of the Mirage 
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“Crossword we L: 323. 


; ari ¥ Z value 30s., 


‘Arms and the Man’. 


Sb i ae Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
: Diss and 12s. 6d. respectively 


By Zander 


book tokens, » 


Closing fe Paet ate on trade. September 15. Entries. should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


con 


taining them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked * Crossword > in 1 the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


' decision is final 


The ins nce 1 lights comprise a dozen items 
from the armoury and the name (initial and sur- 
name in one light) of the man who ‘ used” them. 
These items, as well as all words in the diagram 
so ‘proper nouns) are included in Chambers’s 
ics gl a Sanaa Version). 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


; n Some of the cargo ‘from distant Ophir’ are 


é 


; s, 


an unending nuisance (4) 
10. At home with a king of Wessex (3) : 

11. He had a ‘ four-fold shield’ like the front of 

a motor (5) : 


12. A tip will get you the better apartment (3) 


13S Magnificent antique beginning in Clovelly, but 
lacking spice (6) 

14. There must be some chance to this card- 
game (5) 

16. The collection-box is empty, yet there’s a 
- pound in it! (5) 
17. What’s the article on Se Persian carpet? A 
a gs (6) 
. Late but still here, I must be brought in to 
lan the heroic deed (7) } 
Fathers are irritating to Babs (6) 
24. Call a halt when everyone’s inside (5) 
25. A capital within a capital has attractions (5) 
28. Tips amounting to a pound, including Indian 
coins (6) 

32. Swift-footed- Indian puts of the 
‘Samaritans to shame (5) 

39. I ranged near the Emerald Isle in person (5) 

40. “A balmy place, sturdy i in sheep about the open 
country (6) 


some 


 41., It almost makes a master cry (3) 


42. Catch-penny coal that burns (5) 
- 43. A cook’s bustle (3) 


44. Refuse Shy at the beginning of Lent (4) 


SiG DOWN 
2. Wace desert spot, wanting a sweetheart, makes 
-me a beast (4) 


See Speen of cities (>) 


4 


4. The prominence, perhaps, of mere environ- 


ment (4) 
7. Give 4 swell a Roman cloak (6) 
8. Stalk the favourite daughter of Eurytus (7) 
11. Take as much as you like from™the dead 
_ libertine (5, two words) ¢ 
15. The train queue is limited (4) . 
18. Needle-like crystal has edge blunted oy a 
louse (5) 


20. Form a head used to greet in Latin—save the 


mark! (5) 
23. Research room must look up heat of baths (7) 
26. Mist makes the middle of the shed invisible 4) 
27. Intimate wink (6). 


30. It’s dam chilly—might have been hot if Ron 


hadn’t left (S) 
35. Order a standard for the government (4) 


36. Read the beginning and end of the murderer 


in the bleachery (4) 

37. To show off after father’s diciear tienes went oy 
bike up north (4) 

38. The darling sounds vain (4) 


Solution of No. 1,321 
sli |7[ 21411 [3|7| 
Bo 13l613 119. 


ofa iaiololsial- 
2/6 [81/5/17 /218/4! 


NOTES 

The border clues point to a recurring decimal; 1/29 was 
used; as this = (1078 — 1) + 29 additional factors are 
(104 — 1) = (9.11.101) and (10? — 1) = (9.239.4649) which 
correctly. position the border. For the parallelogram with 
sides a.b, and diagonals c.d,; the formula used was 10a = 
jd —c, 0b = 7c + d.- Note also that 2G, E and 100 as 
well as each group of 3 squares must be in A.P 


1st prize: Alan J. Souter (Portsoy); 
C. R. Clapham (Dedworth); 3rd 


Prizewinners: 
2nd prize: J. 


prize: W. L, Long (London, S.E.9) 


Chief of he: 


in charge of an ~ 


artist and writer; 


Study atHome 
fora 


DEGREE 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have.’ You, can 
obtain a London University 
- Degree’ without - ‘going ~into 
residence’ or attending lectures. 
. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, 
two). You can prepare for these 
' AT-HOME AND IN LEISUREHOURS- 
with the experienced help of - 
- -Wolsey Hall (founded in.1894). 
_ Conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 
‘postal courses ‘have -enabled 
thousands of men and women to 
obtain degrees, thereby increas- 
- ing their mental abilities, widen- 
ing their outlook and raising 
their status. Tuition fees are very 
‘reasonable, and may be spread 
~ over the period of the Course. 
Over 12,000 Successes at London 
University Examinations alone 


from 1944. 
Prospectus... 


from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.; 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES, 


WOLSEY HALL 
. OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


- You are judged by the way -you speak 
and write. 


' Improve your English quickly by post—the 
Regent Institute way. Many students say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
Efiglish Course is the best investment they 


have ever made. The tuition is so planned that- 


you make noticeable progress within a few hours, 


Post this adyertisement today to The Regent_ 


Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8—enclosing 2}d. stamp—tfor an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery” (the prospectus)—wiuthout obligation. 


NAME .., 
ADDRESS.,, 


seeeerees 


FIRST STEPS IN 
WORLD-CITIZENSHIP 


If you would be a ‘citizen of the 
world’ in the best sense of that 
phrase, you must know the world 
language. Esperanto is spoken 
and written. by people all over the 
world. Learn Esperanto—you will 


find it invaluable. It can be 
learned in one tenth of the time | 
required for a national language. 


A-complete Correspondence Course 
costs only 10s. including text book, 
dictionary and correction of exercises, 
Send ~ sixpence for informative ~ 
literature and introductory booklet. 


Dept. L.35e, 


British Esperanto Association Inc. 
140. Holiand Park Avenue, London, W.11 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.1 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Edi 


“UNIVERSITY 
_ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; Ceci. BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


Arts Director: - 
~ F P.G. HALL, - 
: M.A.CAMB, 


Science Director: 
1 GEORGE WALKER, | =) 4 
 PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD.__ > 


LONDON UNIVERSITY | 
DEGREES —€} 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


@ Degrees of London University are open without residence and 
_ thus can be obtained by spare time study. U.C.C, prepares 
students for the required examinations, i.e. Entrance (General — 
Certificate), Intermediate and Final. Normally three exams. 
have to be passed, but two only under certain conditions. 
Tuition is given also for M.A., Post-Graduate Certificate in 
Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Sociat studi’, 
and various other Diplomas and Certificates. 


9 ‘The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust not con- 
ducted primarily as a profit- making concern, and has‘a staff of 
highly qualified Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. 
The moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. if desired. 


More than 36,900 U.C.C. students passed London - 
University examinations during the years 1920-1954. 


4 Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar (56), 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


| HOLIDAY BILLS 


- with your pen — 


—not by signing cheques, but by 
writing stories; articles and 
sketches—based on holiday 
experiences. - Start - this ‘year 
-... let the London “School” of 
Journalism (founded. by” the 
leading hewspaper proprietors). 
help you to write saleable 
contributions, Its postal Courses _ 
have been. putting thousands of 
writers on the WAy ‘to success 
_ for over 35. years. 


Correspondence. ‘Courses, in : 
Journalism, Article ‘Writing, 3 
Short Stories, T.V. scripts, Radio 
Plays, Poetry, etc. Courses in 
Literature by i. ASG. Strong, 
in History byJ. HampdenJ ackson. 


*NayiGe is- free—fees are low. 
Why not sit down now and send 
for ‘ Writing for the Press’—post 

free from 


» 


Chief Scotus? ; 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574 


'“ There nae LSJ students all over the world.”” 


Brochure ‘on tha 
latest ‘methods 


CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS! 
PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN ‘HOME 
Over 150 courses in Engineering and Commerce including?— 


Beart Electrical Engineering Radio WER 


name to ensure private and 
personal tuition. %. All 
Equipment supplied upon 
enrolment remains your } 
property. nate 


Drawing Production bsbatig 2 and many others 


- Also courses for—General Certificate of Education, B.Sc, (Eng), A. M.LMech. E. 
“AMAL. Es L.0, B,, A.A.C.C,A., A.C.LS,, AM,Brit,.R,E., City & Guilds Examinat 
tion, etc. Send for details of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE and 


LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY | 
with these EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 


With many courses we supply equipment 
for practical work at reasonable cost. These include: 


RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPEN- 
TRY,PHOTOGRAPHY,DRAWING, etc. 


Accountancy Fashion Drawing - Refrigeration 4 
Advertising Heat’g, Ventilat’g Eng. Salesmanship 
Aeronautical Engineering Journalism _ Secretaryship 

bes eo ee » — Book-keeping Languages — _ Shorthand an 
Building Mathematics ~ Short Story Writing — 

‘The dvantages shah Business Management § Mechanical Engineering Sanitation 1 

I MI. training / ‘Civil Service . - _, Motor Engineering _ Jelecommunicatlons 

Ie Teaching methods are ] Common Entrance Exam. P.M.G. Licences Television . 

| Wanned to meet modern |. — Commercial Subjects . Photography : ~ Time & Motion Study 

| needs. ye Tutors allotted by | Draughtsmanship Police — _ Works Management 

I | 

I | 

| 


| 
is 
| 
| 
| 
jhe 


COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


Sond Retr ORES "Bet: tay Baga 
ept. ? ‘AP. 
E M i IN STITUT ES _, Grove Park Road, Landon, W.4 PLEASE 


serving the E.M.I. group of ADDRESS 
Companies including : 

“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, 
- COLUMBIA, Etc. 


| 
An Educational Organisation | NAME... 


| tees eeesteneesscenreneen acess sansersemrennerenaes enam 


SUBJECT(S) OF INTEREST... 
8.9.55 


We shall not 


of home training — 


or call 30 Queen Vacviria Sireths London, E. c. 4, 


and published by the British Broadcasting» Corporation at 35 
eer Broadcasting House, London," W.1. Se 8, 1955 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and” 


the most convenient means of preparation for. 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London Univ ersity Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 


’  Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 


and many intensely practical non-exam,)- 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching ™ until Successful.” 
Text-book- lending library. Moderate fees, 

payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 


-_ which interested to the Secretary (Di/1): 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


= AGood Return 


for your money 


a? a ae 


DEPOSIT - SHARE 
Society paying income yet 
calculated half-yearly. 
* No expenses on investment or 
withdrawal, write for full 
_- particulars, < 
"GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ESTD. 1880 Ss 
22, NEW ROAD, Grays, Essex 
~ Branch Offices— 


31, Linton Road, Barkin: 
and 4, WheelerGate, “Nottingham ome 


